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The State of the Union 


Message of the President to the Congress * 


Mr. Preswwent, Mr. SpeAKER, MEMBERS OF THE 
Conoress: A year ago I reported to this Congress 
that the state of the Union was good. I am happy 
to be able to report to you today that the state of 
the Union continues to be good. Our Republic 
continues to increase in the enjoyment of freedom 
within its borders, and to offer strength and en- 
couragement to all those who love freedom 
throughout the world. 

During the past year we have made notable 
progress in strengthening the foundations of peace 
and freedom, abroad and at home. 

We have taken important steps in securing the 
North Atlantic community against aggression. 
We have continued our successful support of 
European recovery. We have returned to our 
established policy of expanding international 
trade through reciprocal agreement. We have 
strengthened our support of the United Nations. 

While great endless still confront us, the 

reatest danger has receded—the possibility which 

aced us 3 years ago that most of Europe and the 
Mediterranean area might collapse under totali- 
tarian pressure. Today, the free peoples of the 
world have new vigor and new hope for the cause 
of peace. 


Today, by the grace of God, we stand a free and 
prosperous nation with greater possibilities for 
the future than any inet have ever had before. 

We are now, in this year of 1950, nearing the 
midpoint of the twentieth century. 

The first half of this century will be known as 
the most turbulent and eventful period in recorded 
history. The swift pace of events promises to 
make the next 50 years decisive in the history of 
man on this planet. 

The scientific and industrial revolution which 
began two centuries ago has, in the last 50 years, 
caught up the peoples of the globe in a common 


* Excerpts from the President’s message delivered to the 
Congress on Jan. 4, 1950, and released to the press by the 
White House on the same date. 
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destiny. Two world-shattering wars have proved 
that no corner of the earth can be isolated from the 
affairs of mankind. 

The human race has reached a turning point. 
Man has opened the secrets of nature and mastered 
new powers. If he uses them wisely, he can reach 


new heights of civilization. If he uses them 
foolishly, they may destroy him. 

Man must create the moral and legal framework 
for the world which will insure that his new powers 
are used for good and not for evil. In shapin 
the outcome, the people of the United States wi 
play a leading aa 

Among all the great changes that have occurred 
in the last 50 years, none is more important than 
the change in the position of the United States in 
world affairs. Fifty years ago, we were a country 
devoted largely to our own internal affairs. Our 
industry was growing, and we had new interests 
in the Far East and in the Caribbean, but we were 
primarily concerned with the development of vast 
areas of our own continental territory. 

Today, our population has doubled. Our na- 
tional production has risen from about 50 billion 
dollars, in terms of today’s prices, to the stagger- 
ing figure of 255 billion dollars a year. We have 
a more productive economic system and a greater 
industrial potential than any other nation on the 

lobe. Our standard of living is an inspiration 
or all other peoples. Even the slightest changes 
in our economic and social life have their effect 
on other countries all around the world. 

Our tremendous strength has brought with it 
tremendous responsibilities. We have moved from 
the outer edge to the center of world affairs. 
Other nations look to us for a wise exercise of our 
economic and military strength, and for vigorous 
support of the ideals of representative government 
and a free society. We will not fail them. 

Our objective in the world is peace. Our coun- 
try has joined with others in the task of achieving 
peace. We know now that this is not an easy task, 
or a short one. But we are determined to see it 
through. Both of our great political parties are 
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committed to working together—and I am sure 
they will continue to work together—to achieve 
this end. We are prepared to devote our energy 
and our resources to this task, because we know 
that our own security and the future of mankind 
are at stake. 

Our success in working with other nations to 
achieve peace depends largely on what we do at 
home. e must preserve our national strength. 
Strength is not simply a matter of arms and force. 
It is a matter of economic growth, and social 
health, and vigorous institutions, public and pri- 
vate. We can achieve peace only if we maintain 
our productive energy, our democratic institu- 
tions, and our firm belief in individual freedom. 

Our surest guide in the days that lie ahead will 
be the spirit in which this great Republic was 
founded. We must make our decisions in the 
conviction that all men are created equal, that 
they are equally entitled to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, and that the duty of govern- 
ment is to serve these ends. 

This country of ours has experienced many 
blessings, but none greater than its dedication to 
these principles. At every point in our history, 
these ideals have served to correct our failures and 
shortcomings, to spur us on to greater efforts, and 
to keep clearly before us the primary purpose of 
our existence as a nation. They have enshrined 
for us, as a principle of government, the moral 
imperative to do justice, and the divine command 
to men to love one another. 

These principles give meaning to all that we do. 

In foreign policy, they mean that we can never 
be tolerant of oppression or tyranny. They mean 
that we must throw our weight on the side of 

reater freedom and a better life for all peoples. 
hese principles confirm us in carrying out the 
ns programs for peace which we have already 
egun. 
e shall continue to give our wholehearted sup- 
port to the United Nations. We believe that this 





U.S.S.R. Jams VOA Broadcast 
of President’s Message 


[ Released to the press January 5] 


Soviet transmitters jammed the President’s State 
of the Union message as broadcast overseas by the 
Voice of America according to monitoring reports 
received by the Department of State from Moscow 
today. 

The jamming began with the delivery of the 
message, the preliminaries having been heard 
clearly and without jamming. Some of the facili- 
ties used to broadcast the President’s address 
normally are used at that hour to transmit the 
Voice’s Russian-language program which has been 
jammed consistently by Soviet facilities since last 
April. It was not possible to determine whether the 
jamming of yesterday’s English-language transmis- 
sion was a special or routine operation. English 
broadcasts have not been jammed in the past. 
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organization can ultimately provide the frame- 
work of international law and morality without 
which mankind cannot survive. It has already 
set up new standards for the conduct of nations 
in the Declaration of Human Rights and the Con- 
vention on Genocide. It is moving ahead to give 
meaning to the concept of world brotherhood 
through a wide variety of cultural, economic, and 
technical activities. 

The events of the past year again showed the 
value of the United Nations in bringing about 
the peaceful adjustment of tense international 
controversies. In Indonesia and in Palestine, the 
efforts of the United Nations have put a stop to 
bloodshed and paved the way to peaceful settle- 
ments. 

We are working toward the time when the 
United Nations will control weapons of mass 
destruction and will have the forces to preserve 
international law and order. While the world 
remains unsettled, however, and as long as our 
own security and the security of the free world 
require, we will maintain a strong and well- 
balanced defense organization. The selective 
service system is an essential part of our defense 
plans, and it must be continued. 

Under the principles of the United Nations 
Charter, we must continue to share in the common 
defense of free nations against aggression. At 
the last session, this Congress laid the basis for 
this joint effort. We now must put into effect the 
common defense plans that are being worked out. 

We shall continue our efforts for world eco- 
nomic recovery, because world prosperity is the 
only sure foundation for permanent peace. 

As an immediate means to this end, we must con- 
tinue our support of the European Recovery Pro- 

ram. This program has achieved great success 
in the first 2 years of operation, but it has not yet 
been completed. If we were to stop this program 
now, or cripple it, just because it is succeeding, 
we should be doing exactly what the enemies of 
democracy want us to do. We should be just as 
foolish as a man who, for reasons of false 
economy, failed to put a roof on his house after 
building the foundation and the walls. 

World prosperity also requires that we do all 
we can to expand world trade. As a major step 
in this direction, we should promptly join the 
International Trade Organization. The purpose 
of this organization, which the United States has 
been foremost in creating, is to establish a code of 
fair practice, and an international authority for 
adjusting differences in international commercial 
relations. It is an effort to prevent the kind of 
anarchy and irresponsibility in world trade which 
did so much to bring about the world depression 
in the 1930's, 

An expanding world economy requires the im- 
provement of living standards and the develop- 
ment of resources in areas where human poverty 
and misery now prevail. Without such improve- 
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ment, the recovery of Europe and the future of 
our own economy will not be secure. I urge that 
the Congress adopt the legislation now before it 
to provide for increasing the flow of technical 
assistance and capital investment to underdevel- 
oped regions. 

It is more esesntial now than ever, if the ideals 
of freedom and representative government are to 

revail in these areas, and particularly in the Far 
Bast, that their people experience, in their own 
lives, the benefits of scientific and economic ad- 
vances. This program will require the movement 
of large amounts of capital from the industrial 
nations, and particularly from the United States, 
to productive uses in the underdeveloped areas of 
the world. Recent world events make prompt 
action imperative. 

This program is in the interest of all people— 
and it has nothing in common with either the old 
imperialism of the last century of the new im- 
perialism of the Communists. 

Our aim for a peaceful, democratic world of 
free peoples will be achieved in the long run, not 
by force of arms, but by an appeal to the minds 
and hearts of men. If the peace policy of the 
democratic nations is to be successful, they must 
demonstrate that the benefits of their way of life 
can be increased and extended to all nations and 
all races, 

In the world today, we are confronted with the 
danger that the rising demand of people every- 
where for freedom and a better life may be cor- 
rupted and betrayed by the false promises of com- 
munism. In its ruthless struggle for power, 
communism seizes upon our imperfections, and 
takes advantage of the delays and setbacks which 
the democratic nations experience in their effort to 
secure a better life for their citizens. This chal- 
lenge to us is more than a military challenge. It 
is a challenge to the honesty of our profession of 
the democratic faith; it is a challenge to the 
efficiency and stability of our economic system; it 
is a challenge to our willingness to work with 
other peoples for world peace and world pros- 
perity. 

For my part, I welcome the challenge. I be- 
lieve that our country, at this crucial point in 
world history, will meet that challenge success- 
fully. I believe that, in cooperation with the 
other free nations of the world, we shall extend 
the full benefits of the democratic way of life to 
millions who do not now enjoy them, and preserve 
mankind from dictatorship and tyranny. 

I believe that we shall succeed in our struggle 
for peace, because I have seen the success we have 
had in our own country in following the principles 
of freedom. Over the last 50 years, the ideals of 
liberty and equal opportunity to which our Nation 
is dedicated have been increasingly realized in the 
lives of our people. 

The ideal of equal opportunity no longer means 
simply the opportunity which a man has to ad- 
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vance beyond his fellows. Some of our citizens 
do achieve greater success than others as a reward 
for individual merit and effort, and this is as it 
should be. At the same time, our country must 
be more than a land of opportunity for a select 
few. It must be a land of opportunity for all of 
us. In such a land, all can grow and prosper 
together. 

he simple truth that we can all go forward 
together is often questioned by selfish or short- 
sighted persons. It is strange that this is so, for 
this proposition is so clearly demonstrated by 
our national history. During the last 50 years, 
for example, our nation has grown enormously in 
material well-being. This growth has come about, 
not by concentrating the benefits of our progress 
in the hands of a few, but by increasing the wealth 
of the great body of our citizens. 


Increasing freedom from poverty and drudgery 
has given a fuller meaning to American life. Our 
people are better educated; we have more oppor- 
tunities for travel and recreation and enjoyment 
of the arts. We enjoy more personal liberty in 
the United States today than ever before. 

If we can continue in the spirit of cooperative 
adventure which has marked the recent years of 
our progress, we can expect further scientific ad- 
vances, further increases in our standard of living, 
and a still wider enjoyment of democratic freedom. 


At present our total national production is 255 
billion dollars a year. Our working population 
and our output per worker are increasing. If our 
productive power continues to increase at the 
same rate as it has increased for the past 50 years, 
our total national production 50 years from now 
will be nearly 4 times as much as it is today. Al- 
lowing for the expected growth in population, this 
would mean that the real income of the average 
family in the year 2000 A. D. would be about 3 
times what it is today. 


Important resource legislation which should 
be passed at this session includes the authori- 
zation of the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project and the establishment of the Columbia 


Valley Administration. 


Our democratic ideals, as well as our own best 
interests, require that we do our fair share in 
providing homes for the unfortunate victims 
of war and tyranny. In so doing, we shall add 
strength to our democracy through the abilities 
and skills which these men and women will bring 
here. I urge the prompt enactment by the Con- 
gress of the legislation now before it to extend 
and broaden the existing displaced persons law 
and remove its discriminatory features. 

The measures I am recommending to the Con- 
gress concerning both our foreign and our do- 
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mestic policies represent a carefully considered 
program to meet our national needs. It is a 
program which necessarily requires large expen- 
ditures of funds. More than 70 percent of the 
Government’s expenditures are required to meet 
the costs of past wars and to work for world 
peace. This is the dominant factor in our fiscal 
policy. At the same time, the Government must 
make substantial expenditures which are neces- 
sary to the growth and expansion of the domestic 
economy. 


As we move forward into the second half of 
the twentieth century, we must always bear in 
mind the central purpose of our national life. 
We do not seek material prosperity for ourselves 
because we love luxury; we do not aid other na- 
tions because we wish to increase our power. 
We have not devised programs for the security 
and well-being of our people because we are 
afraid or unwilling to take risks. This is not 
the meaning of our past history or our present 
course. 

We work for a better life for all, so that all 
men may put to good use the great gifts with 
which they have been endowed by their Creator. 





THE CONGRESS 











Legislation 


Annual Report. Office of Alien Property, Department 
of Justice. H. Doc. 89, 8lst Cong., 1st sess. viii, 208. 

Report on Audit of Corporations of the Inter-American 
Affairs Group. Letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States transmitting a report of the audit of 
the four remaining corporations of the Inter-American 
Affairs group for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1947. H. 
Doc. 165, 81st Cong., Ist sess. vi, 50. 

The Nineteenth and Concluding Report of the Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government. Letter from Chairman, Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government 
transmitting the nineteenth and concluding report of the 
Commission on Organization of,the Executive Branch of 
the Government. H. Doc. 197, 81st Cong., Ist sess. 132 pp. 

Technical Assistance for the Underdeveloped Areas of 
the World. Message from the President of the United 
States transmitting a recommendation for the enactment 
of legislation to authorize an expanded program of tech- 
nical assistance for the underdeveloped areas of the 
world. H. Doc. 240, 81st Cong., Ist sess. 6 pp. 

Supplemental Estimate of Appropriation Continuing for 
2 Months the Present Program of Assistance to the Re- 
public of Korea. Communication from the President of 
the United States transmitting supplemental estimate of 
appropriation for the fiscal year 1950 in the amount of 
$25,000,000 to continue for 2 months the present program 
of assistance to the Republic of Korea. H. Doc. 247, 81st 
Cong., Ist sess. 2 pp. 

Report of Activities of the National Advisory Council on 
International Monetary and Financial Problems. Mes- 
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We seek to establish those material conditions 
of life in which, without exception, men may live 
in dignity, perform useful work, serve their com- 
munities, and worship God as they see fit. 

These may seem simple goals, but they are not 
little ones. They are worth a great deal more 
than all the empires and conquests of history. 
They are not to be achieved by military aggres- 
sion or egg ee fanaticism. They are to be 
achieved humbler means—by hard work, b 
a spirit of self-restraint in our dealings with 
one another, and by a deep devotion to the prin- 
ciples of justice and equality. 

t should make us truly thankful, as we look 
back to the beginnings of this country, that we 
have come so far along the road to a better life for 
all. It should make us humble to think, as we 
look ahead, how much farther we have to go to 
accomplish, at home and abroad, the objectives 
that were set out for us at the founding of this 
Nation. 

As we approach the halfway mark in the 
twentieth century, we should ask for continued 
strength and guidance from that Almighty 
Power who has placed before us such great op- 
portunities for the good of mankind in the years 
to come. 


sage from the President of the United States transmitting 
the report of the National Advisory Council on interna- 
tional monetary and financial problems covering its 
operations from October 1, 1948, to March 31, 1949. H. 
Doc. 250, 81st Cong., Ist sess. vii, 2 pp. 

Supplemental Estimates of Appropriation Together 
With Certain Proposed Provisions Pertaining to Existing 
Appropriations. Communication from the President of 
the United States transmitting supplemental estimates 
of appropriation for the fiscal year 1950 and prior years 
in the amount of $194,514,857.38, and proposed rescissions 
in the amount of $31,300,000, together with certain pro- 
posed provisions pertaining to existing appropriations. 
H. Doc. 259, 81st Cong., Ist sess. 16 pp. 

Twenty-Eighth Report to Congress on Lend-Lease Op- 
erations. Message from the President of the United States 
transmitting the twenty-eighth report to Congress on 
Lend-Lease operations—also appendix V, a “Report on 
Lend-Lease Fiscal Operations” prepared by the Treasury 
Department and submitted to the Secretary of State 
in accordance with Executive Order 9726. H. Doc. 263, 
81st Cong., Ist sess. v, 46 pp. 

Military Aid to the Nations of Western Europe. Mes- 
sage from the President of the United States transmitting 
recommendations for the enactment of legislation author- 
izing military aid to the nations of Western Europe. H. 
Doc. 276, 8ist Cong., 1st sess. 6 pp. 

Fourth Report to Congress of the Economic Cooperation 
— H. Doc. 308, 81st Cong., 1st sess. xii, 

pp. 

United States Atomic Energy Commission. Letter 
from the Chairman and Members of the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission transmitting pursuant to 
law the sixth semiannual report of the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission. S. Doc. 101, 81st Cong., 1st 
sess. viii, 203 pp. 

Convention of the International Recognition of Rights 
in Aircraft. 8S. Exec. Rept. 9, 8lst Cong., Ist sess. 4 pp. 

International Convention for the Northwest Atlantic 
Fisheries. 8. Exec. Rept. 10, 8lst Cong., Ist sess. 7 pp. 
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United States Policy Toward Formosa 


Statement by President Truman 
[Released to the press by the White House January 5] 


The United States Government has always stood 
for good faith in international relations. Tradi- 
tional United States policy toward China, as ex- 
emplified in the open-door policy, called for 
international respect for the territorial integrity 
of China. This principle was recently reaffirmed 
in the United Nations General Assembly resolu- 
tion of December 8, 1949, which, in part, calls on 
all states— 

To refrain from (a) seeking to acquire spheres of in- 
fluence or to create foreign controlled regimes within the 


territory of China; (b) seeking to obtain special rights 
or privileges within the territory of China. 


A specific application of the foregoing prin- 
ciples is seen in the present situation with respect 
to Formosa. In the joint declaration at Cairo on 
December 1, 1943, the President of the United 
States, the British Prime Minister, and the Presi- 
dent of China stated that it was their purpose that 
territories Japan had stolen from China, such as 
Formosa, should be restored to the Republic of 
China. The United States was a signatory to the 
Potsdam declaration of July 26, 1945, which de- 
clared that the terms of the Cairo declaration 
should be carried out. The provisions of this 
declaration were accepted by Japan at the time of 
its surrender. In keeping with these declarations, 
Formosa was surrendered to Generalissimo Chi- 
ang Kai-shek, and for the past 4 years, the United 
States and the other Allied Powers have accepted 
the exercise of Chinese authority over the Island. 

The United States has no predatory designs on 
Formosa or on any other Chinese territory. The 
United States has no desire to obtain special rights 
or priviliges or to establish military bases on For- 
mosa at this time. Nor does it have any intention 
of utilizing its armed forces to interfere in the 
present situation. The United States Government 
will not pursue a course which will lead to involve- 
ment in the civil conflict in China. 

Similarly, the United States Government will 
not provide military aid or advice to Chinese 
forces on Formosa. In the view of the United 
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States Government, the resources on Formosa are 
adequate to enable them to obtain the items which 
they might consider necessary for the defense of 
the Island. The United States Government pro- 
poses to continue under existing legislative au- 
thority the present ECA program of economic 
assistance. 


Extemporaneous Remarks by Secretary Acheson 
[Released to the press January 5] 


I am having this conference this afternoon at 
the request and at the direction of the President 
for the purpose of going into the background of 
the statement which he made this morning on the 
subject of Formosa. 

I should like to make a few remarks on this 
subject for the purpose of trying to put it in its 
setting for you, and then we will get down into 
such details as you want to get into. 

Why was the statement made at this particular 
time? That is a question that arises in all of your 
minds and I want to recall to you that I have said 
very often in these meetings that the foreign pol- 
icy of the United States is determined not merely 
by what the State Department says, or not even 
by what the President says, and not even by what 
the Congress says, but reflects the sum total of 
the activities, thoughts, and speech of the Ameri- 
can people. For the past week or 10 days, this 
subject of Formosa has become one of the foremost 
subjects of discussion ane the country. 

he ordinary processes of life in this town of 
Washington have made their contribution. We 
have had leak and counterleak, gossip and counter- 
gossip. We have had the contributions of dis- 
tinguished statesmen in the debate. We have had 
a great deal of talk in the press and on the radio. 
Much of that is good and much of that is de- 
sirable, and all of it has to go on to make the United 
States the democracy that it is. But we slide very 
easily from discussion to the statement of fact. I 
have here a distinguished foreign newspaper dated 
Friday last [December 30] which announces as a 
fact that President Truman has decided, et cetera, 
and et cetera, giving something which President 
Truman had not decided and had not intended to 
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decide. Therefore, what has occurred is that we 
have gotten a great deal of confusion in the minds 
of our own people. We have gotten a great deal 
of confusion in the minds of foreign ag We 
have stirred up a good deal of speculation, all of 
which, if allowed to continue, would be highly 
prejudicial to the interests of the United States 
of America. And therefore, it was the President’s 
desire to clarify the situation. He was not pri- 
marily concerned in stating anything new, and 
you will find very little which is new in the state- 
ment. What he was interested in doing was bring- 
ing clarity out of confusion. 
hat, I think, gives you the background as to 
why it was necessary to make the statement at the 
present time. It would have been desirable from 
our point of view if the whole question of the Far 
Fast, and all of the parts of the Far East and of 
Formosa, which after all is a small part of the 
reat question of the Far East, could have been 
- seal very fully with members of both parties 
on the Hill before any statement was made. But 
one has to choose in this life, and it was more im- 
portant to clarify thinking than it was to go on 
and have the most desirable of all possible things 
which is consultation. ' 

Now, getting down to this statement, let’s be 
clear about one or two things. There has been 
a great deal of amateur military strategy indulged 
in in regard to this matter of Formosa. The 
underlying factors in the decision are not in that 
area. They have to do with the fundamental 
integrity of the United States and with maintain- 
ing in the world the belief that when the United 
States takes a position it sticks to that position and 
does not change it by reason of transitory ex- 
pediency or advantage on its part. If we are going 
to maintain the free nations of the world as a great 
unit opposed to the encroachment of communism 
and other sorts of totalitarian aggression, the 

- world must believe that we stand for principle and 

that we are honorable and decent people and that 
we do not put forward words, as propagandists 
do in other countries, to serve their advantage only 
to throw them overboard when some change in 
events makes the position difficult for us. 

We believe in integrity in our foreign relations. 
We believe also in respect of the integrity of other 
countries. That is a view not held by some other 
countries. That is a view not held by some other 
countries with respect to China. 

It is important that our position in regard to 
China should never be subject to the slightest doubt 
or the slightest question. 

Now, what has that position been? In the 
middle of the war, the President of the United 
States, the Prime Minister of Great Britain, and 
the President of China agreed at Cairo that among 
the areas stolen from China by Japan was Formosa 
and Formosa should go back to China. 

As the President pointed out this morning, that 
statement was incorporated in the declaration at 
Potsdam and that declaration at Potsdam was 
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conveyed to the Japanese as one of the terms of 
their surrender and was accepted by them, and 
the surrender was made on that basis. 

Shortly after that, the Island of Formosa was 
turned over to the Chinese in accordance with the 
declarations made and with the conditions of the 
surrender. 

The Chinese have administered Formosa for 4 
years. Neither the United States nor any other 
ally ever questioned that authority and that oc- 
cupation. When Formosa was made a province 
of China nobody raised any lawyers’ doubts about 
that. That was regarded as in accordance with 
the commitments. 

Now, in the opinion of some, the situation is 
changed. They believe that the forces now in 
control of the mainland of China, the forces which 
undoubtedly will soon be recognized by some 
other countries, are not friendly to us, and 
therefore they want to say, “Well, we have to wait 
for a treaty.” We did not wait for a treaty on 
Korea. e did not wait for a treaty on the 
Kuriles. We did not wait for a treaty on the 
islands over which we have trusteeship. 

Whatever may be the legal situation, the United 
States of America, Mr. Truman said this morning, 
is not going to quibble on any lawyers’ wor 
about the integrity of its position. That is 
where we stand. 

Therefore, the President says, we are not going 
to use our forces in connection with the present 
situation in Formosa. We are not going to at- 
tempt to seize the Island. We are not going to 
get involved militarily in any way on the Island 
of Formosa. So far as I know, no responsible 
person in the Government, no military man has 
ever believed that we should involve our forces in 
the island. 

I do not believe that is new policy. It would 
be new policy if we decided to dothat. The Presi- 
dent is affirming what so far as I know has been 
the view of his Administration, and the unques- 
tioned view ever since I have known about it. 

The President goes on to say that we do not 
intend to give military assistance or advice, that is 
matériel and military people, to the forces on 
Formosa, and he says why. He says that there 
are resources on that Island which are adequate 
to enable those on the island to obtain whatever 
necessary military supplies they believe they have 
to have. That is against a background of very 
considerable gifts on our part at a time when the 
Government on Formosa was recognized by every- 
body as the Government of China and was in 
control of a very large part of China. We gave 
vast amounts of military equipment to that gov- 
ernment after the war up until 1948. In 1948 
another act of Congress was passed, and 125 mil- 
lion dollars of military equipment was turned 
over. 


That is not where the difficulty lies in maintain- © 


ing the Island by the forces on it. It is not that 
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they lack rifles or ammunition or that, if they do 
have any deficiencies in any of those, they cannot 

urchase what they need. That is not the trouble. 

he trouble lies elsewhere, and it is not the func- 
tion of the United States nor will it or can it 
attempt to furnish a will to resist and a purpose 
for resistance to those who must provide for 
themselves. 

That is the background of this statement. The 
President goes on to say that in regard to economic 
assistance which we have been furnishing, we will 
furnish it for as long as the legislation that Con- 

ress has passed permits us to. Whether that 
egislation will be extended or not, I don’t wish to 
prejudice this afternoon. That is a matter for 
discussion with the leaders, and for action by 
the Congress. 

We have been, through the ECA, conducting 
programs one of which has resulted in all the 
fertilizer necessary for the spring crop on the 
Island of Formosa. Others have been the pur- 
chase of necessary oil for refining on the Island 
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For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address re- 
quests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except 
in the case of free publications, which may be obtained 
from the Department of State. 


The Point Four Program. Economic Cooperation Series 
23. Pub.3347. 16pp. 15¢. 


Discussion of Point 4 with pictorial descriptions of 
world conditions and Point 4 activities. 


Air Transport Services. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1905. Pub. 3516. 26 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement and accompanying exchanges of notes 
between United States and Chile—Signed at Santiago 
May 10, 1947; entered into force December 30, 1948. 


Awa Maru Claim. Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series 1911. Pub.3528. llpp. 5¢. 


Agreement and agreed terms of understanding between 
the United States and Japan—Signed at Tokyo April 
14, 1949; entered into force April 14, 1949, 


Germany: Removal of Restrictions on Communications, 
Transportation and Trade. ‘Treaties and other Inter- 
national Acts Series 1915. Pub. 3534.. 3pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and other gov- 
ernments—Dated at New York May 4, 1949; entered 
into force May 4, 1949. 


Military and Security Measures Effective Until Comple- 
tion of Withdrawal of United States Forces From Korea. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1918. Pub. 
3537. Tpp. 5¢. 
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and for running the power plants and other things 
on the Island. Other programs have had to do 
with keeping their power plants and other fac- 
tories in repair and in operation. Those are going 
forward. 

Now those are the main statements of back- 

ound which I wish to make. I am informed by 

r. McDermott that some of you wish me to say 
what if any significance is to be attached to the 
sentence in the next-to-last paragraph of the state- 
ment which says, “The United States has no desire 
to obtain special rights or privileges or to establish 
military bases on Formosa at this time.” The 
question is, what does that phrase “at this time” 
mean. That phrase does not qualify or modify or 
weaken the fundamental policies stated in this 
declaration by the President in any respect. It is 
a recognition of the fact that, in the unlikely and 
unhappy event that our forces might be attacked 
in the Far East, the United States must be com- 
pletely free to take whatever action in whatever 
area is necessary for its own security. 


Interim agreement between the United States and 
Korea—Signed at Seoul August 24, 1948; entered 
into force August 24, 1948. 


Financial and Economic Relations. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 1919. Pub. 3538. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Italy inter- 
preting agreement of August 14, 1947—Effected by 
exchange of notes verbales dated at Rome February 
24, 1949; entered into force, February 24, 1949. 


Military Mission to Iran. Treaties and Other Interna- 
tional Acts Series 1924. Pub. 3546. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Iran 
amending and extending agreement of October 6, 1947 
—Effected by exchange of notes dated at Tehran De- 
cember 29, 1948 and January 5, 1949; entered into 
force January 5, 1949. 


Passport Visa Fees. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1926. Pub.3549. 3pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland— 
Effected by exchange of notes signed at London, No- 
vember 9 and 12, 1948; entered into force November 12, 
1948. 


Mutual Aid Settlement. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1928. Pub.3557. 87pp. 25¢. 


Agreements between the United States and France— 
Signed at Washington May 28, 1946; entered into 
force May 28, 1946; and declaration made in Paris 
by the President of the Provisional Government of 
the French Republic and in Washington by the 
President of the United States on May 28, 1946. 


Air Transport Services. Treaties and Other Interna- 
tional Acts Series 1929. Pub. 3558. 10 pp. 5¢. 


Agreements between the United States and Switzer- 
land amending agreement of August 3, 1945—Effected 
by exchanges of notes signed at Bern May 13, 1949; 
entered into force May 13, 1949. 


(Continued on page 103) 
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DEFINITIONS AND CLASSIFICATION OF MINORITIES 


In a memorandum submitted to the Secretary- 
General on December 27, 1949, the Subcommission 
on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities of the United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights emphasizes the fundamental prin- 
ciple that the members of al] minorities, regardless 
of how they are defined or in what manner they 
may be classified, are entitled to nondiscriminatory 
treatment, especially in respect to the rights and 
freedoms set forth in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. 

Over and above the general principle of non- 
discrimination, there are certain “special rights” 
and “positive services” which minorities claim 
they must have in order to attain real equality, to 
preserve their distinctive characteristics, and to de- 
velop their own culture. Claims to such “special 
rights” and “positive services” must be examined, 
each on its own merits, in the light of past and 
present circumstances as well as the light of the 
general principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations. This examination of course does not pre- 
clude the possibility of the development of a gen- 
eral machinery for the protection of minorities. 

Finally, it must be remembered that both the 
Commission on Human Rights and the General 
Assembly rejected proposals for the inclusion in 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights of 
articles dealing with the preservation of the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of minorities. At its sec- 
ond session the Commission, while it did not at- 
tempt to draft a text of its own on this subject, 


*U. N. doc. E/CN. 4/Sub. 2/85, Dec. 27, 1949. 
*The test proposed by the Drafting Committee reads 
(doc. E/600, annex A, article 31) : 


In States inhabited by a substantial number of persons 
of a race, language or religion other than those of the 
majority of the population, persons belonging to such 
ethnic, linguistic or religious groups shall have the rights, 
as far as compatible with public order, to establish and 
maintain schools and cultural or religious institutions, and 
to use their own language in the press, in public assembly 
and before the courts and other authorities of the State. 
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tentatively included in the draft which it prepared 
two alternative texts, one prepared by its Draft- 
ing Committee,? the other by the Subcommission on 
Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities.’ At its third session, however, the 
Commission definitely decided to include no article 
on the question in its recommended draft. 

The third session of the General Assembly had 
before it three proposals relating to the protection 
of minorities, submitted by the delegations of Den- 
mark, Yugoslavia, and the Union of Soviet Soci- 
alist Republics.t The General Assembly rejected 
all of these proposals, but adopted the following 
resolution (part C, resolution 217 (III)), on the 
fate of minorities: 


The General Assembly, 

CONSIDERING that the United Nations cannot remain in- 
different to the fate of minorities, 

CONSIDERING that it is difficult to adopt a uniform solu- 
tion of this complex and delicate question, which has 
special aspects in each State in which it arises, 

CONSIDERING the universal character of the Declaration 
of Human Rights, 

Decides not to deal in a specific provision with the 
question of minorities in the text of this Declaration; 

Refers to the Economic and Social Council the texts 
submitted by the delegations of the Union of Soviet Soci- 
alist Republics, Yugoslavia and Denmark on this subject 
contained in document A/C. 3/307/Rev. 2, and requests 
the Council to ask the Commission on Human Rights and 
the Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities to make a thorough study of the 
problem of minorities, in order that the United Nations 
may be able to take effective measures for the protection 
of racial, national, religious or linguistic minorities. 


*The text proposed by the Subcommission reads (doc. 
E/600, annex A, article 31) : 


In States inhabited by well-defined ethnic, linguistic or 
religious groups which are clearly distinguished from 
the rest of the population, and which want to be accorded 
differential treatment, persons belonging to such groups 
shall have the right, as far as is compatible with public 
order and security, to establish and maintain their schools 
and cultural or religious institutions, and to use their 
own language and script in the press, in public assembly, 
and before the courts and other authorities of the State, 
if they so choose. 

‘The texts submitted to the Third Committee of the 
General Assembly in the course of its debate on the adop- 
tion of an article of the protection of minorities for inclu- 
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THE CONCEPT OF “MINORITY” 


Minorities entitled to special positive services 
and special rights are restricted to groups of citi- 
zens held together by ties of common descent, lan- 
guage, culture, or religious faith, etc., who feel 
that they differ in these respects from the rest 
of the population and desire to preserve their 
special characteristics and to develop them fur- 
ther. 

On the basis of this consciousness of difference, 
minorities will possibly make certain political 
claims. In every case, they desire the enjoyment 
of all human rights without discrimination. In 
addition, they may desire positive support from 
the state in the preservation of their distinctive 
characteristics, or partial or full autonomy, or 
even separation from the state. 

These desires are usually based upon the condi- 
tions and arrangements under which the minority 
was included in the state. The claim of any 
minority to application of the principle of non- 
discrimination cannot be questioned, since this 
principle is proclaimed unequivocably in the Char- 





sion in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights read, 
in the chronological order of their submission to the 
Committee (doc. A/C. 3/307/Rev. 2) : 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

Add to the text adopted a separate new paragraph in 
place of the corresponding article 31 of the Geneva text 
rejected by the Commission: 
“All persons, irrespective of whether they belong to the 
racial, national or religious minority or majority of the 
population, have the right to their own ethnic or national 
culture, to establish their own schools and receive teach- 
ing in their native tongue, and to use that tongue in the 
press, at public meetings, in the courts and in other official 
premises.” 


Yugoslavia 
Insert the following three articles: 


A.—“Any person has the right to the recognition and pro- 
tection of his nationality and to the free development of 
the nation to which he belongs. 

“National communities which are in a state community 
with other nations are equal in national, political and 
social rights. 


B.—“Any national minority, as an ethnical community, 
has the right to the full development of its ethnical culture 
and to the free use of its language. It is entitled to have 
these rights protected by the State. 


C.—"The rights proclaimed in this Declaration also apply 
to any person belonging to the population of Trust and 
Non-Self-Governing Territories.” 


Denmark 

Add the following: 
“All persons belonging to a racial, national, religious or 
linguistic minority have the right to establish their own 
schools and receive teaching in the language of their own 
choice.” 


January 16, 1950 


ter of the United Nations and the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights. The validity of the 
claim of specific minorities to additional protec- 
tive measures is, however, a political question nor- 
mally to be decided on the basis of the conditions 
and arrangement under which the minority was 
included in the state and of all other relevant cir- 
cumstances. Hence it would seem that each such 
claim must be examined and passed upon sep- 
arately. 


Groups To Be Studied 

As a provisional orientation, it will be recalled 
that, in modern times, the term “minority” has 
been applied to more or less distinct groups, living 
within a state, which are dominated by other 
groups. 

A fundamental distinction may be drawn 
between (a) minorities whose members desire 
equality with dominant groups in the sense of 
nondiscrimination alone, and (b) those whose 
members desire equality with dominant groups 
in the sense of nondiscrimination plus the recog- 
nition of certain special rights and the rendering 
of certain positive services. 

The minorities in category (a) on the whole do 
not wish to preserve the particular characteristics 
which distinguish them from the dominant group, 
but prefer to be assimilated fully or in part by 
the dominant group. They are therefore pri- 
marily concerned that no discrimination of any 
kind shall be made between various groups, par- 
ticularly in respect of any of the rights and free- 
doms set forth in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. 

The minorities in category (b) are equally con- 
cerned with the principle of nondiscrimination. 
They feel, however, that even full realization of 
this principle would not place their group in a po- 
sition of real equality—but only of formal equal- 
ity—with respect to the dominant group. 

The “positive services” and “special rights,” 
which such minorities feel they must have if their 
equality within the state is to be real, vary greatly 
but usually include one or more of the following: 


(1) provision of adequate primary and second- 
ary education for the minority in its own lan- 
guage and its cultural traditions; 

(2) provision for maintenance of the culture of 
the minority through the establishment and 
operation of schools, libraries, museums, media 
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of information, and other cultural and educa- 
tional institutions; 

(3) provision of adequate facilities to the 
minority for the use of its language, either orally 
or in writing, in the legislature, before the courts, 
and in administration, and the granting of the 
right to use that language in private intercourse; 

(4) provision for respect of the family law and 
personal status of the minority and their religious 
practices and interests; and 

(5) provision of a certain degree of autonomy. 


The rendering of “positive services” may take 
either of two forms: 


(1) provisions effected at the expense of the 
minority, or 

(2) provisions effected out of public funds and 
facilities. 

The task of protecting the minorities which fall 
into category (a), as outlined above, coincides 
largely with the prevention of discrimination. 

The task of protecting the minorities which fall 
into category (b), as outlined above, also coin- 
cides to a certain extent with the prevention of 
discrimination. But it has additional aspects, 
such as those enumerated above. These aspects 
may vary widely in the case of each minority. 

The study is devoted largely to the minorities 
which fall into category (b), since it is not es- 
sential to define or to classify “minorities” before 
providing for the realization of the principle of 
nondiscrimination. 


The Meaning of “‘Minority” 


The term “minority” cannot, for practical pur- 
poses, be defined simply by interpreting the word 
in its literal sense. If this were the case, nearly 
all the communities existing within a state would 
be styled minorities, including families, social 
classes, cultural groups, speakers of dialects, etc. 
Such a definition would be useless. 

As a matter of fact, the term “minority” is 
frequently used at present in a more restricted 
sense; it has come to refer mainly to a particular 
kind of community, and especially to a national or 
similar community, which differs from the pre- 
dominant group in the state. Such a minority 
may have originated in any of the following ways: 


(a) it may formerly have constituted an inde- 
pendent nation with its own state, (or a more or 
less independent tribal organization) ; 

(b) it may formerly have been part of a nation 
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living under its own state, which was later segre- 
gated from this jurisdiction and annexed to an- 
other state; or 

(c) it may have been, or may still be, a regional 
or scattered group which although bound to the 
predominant group by certain feelings of soli- 
darity, has not reached even a minimum degree 
of real assimilation with the predominant group. 

Bearing in mind the difficulties of giving a clear- 
cut definition of the term minority from a 
scientific point of view, since the term includes so 
many elements which are changeable both in con- 
tent and in degree of intensity, it is safe to say that 
at least within the field of political science this 
term is most frequently used to apply to com- 
munities with certain characteristics (ethnic, 
linguistic, cultural, or religious groups) and 
almost always to communities of a national type. 
The members of such a minority feel that they con- 
stitute a national group, or subgroup, which is 
different from the predominant one. Members 
of purely religious minorities may feel, however, 
that they belong to the predominant national 
group. The fact that the members of a minority 
normally feel that they differ from the predomi- 
nant group does not necessarily imply that no 
larger nation exists, constituted both by the 
minority (or minorities) and by the predominant 
group, under the jurisdiction of the state. Indeed 
it is possible that, despite the difference between 
the minority and the predominant group, the two 
are held together by a sense of nationality which 
is larger, though thinner, in national consciousness, 
than that of either of the separate groups. 


Basic Desires of Minorities 


Some minorities feel that they form a real 
nation, different from the nation of the predomi- 
nant group and different from that of other 
minorities which may exist within the state. 
Other minorities consider themselves to be only 
regional groups having particular distinguishing 
characteristics. Some minorities wish to obtain 
autonomy, while others only wish to keep alive 
the particular characteristic (language, culture, 
etc.) which distinguish them from the dominant 
group. The sense of solidarity of some minorities 
with their co-nationals is intensified when they are 
placed under another state’s jurisdiction, and they 
are willing to accept the authority of the new 
state only on condition that they are permitted to 
retain their particular distinguishing character- 
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istics and to carry on their own collective life by 
means of an autonomous regime. 


Nationalism and Minorities 


Modern nationalism has affected minorities in 
different—even opposite—ways. On the one 
hand, in certain countries it has aided the assimila- 
tion of minorities by the predominant group, re- 
sulting in a real homogeneity. On the other hand, 
in other countries it has aroused a consciousness 
of differences and in some cases has even stirred 
up the antagonism of the minority. Where the 
differences were relatively less marked, national- 
ism has had a unifying effect (e.g. France, Italy 
and Germany) ; where they were relatively great 
(e.g. Austria-Hungary), nationalism has caused 
the development of minority consciousness. 

Nationalism owes much to the democratization 
of societies and to the growth of democratic 
thought. When the masses gained access to 
political life and to education, they became con- 
scious of their characteristics and national culture. 
Again the democratic philosophy proclaimed the 
right of the “self-determination” of peoples. On 
the other hand, some forms of romanticism, 
especially German romanticism in its social 
philosophy, developed an extreme nationalism. 

Nationality was considered a sacred thing, a 
living spiritual organism engendered by Provi- 
dence throughout the course of history, and the 
importance of the “mother tongue” was strongly 
emphasized. This philosophy engendered an in- 
crease in the national consciousness of certain 
groups and a renewal of their interest in the main- 
tenance of their own language and folkways. 
They began to demand recognition of their lan- 
guages in public administration and fostered a 
revival of literature published in their native ver- 
naculars. The total effect was that some groups 
became more conscious of the factors differentiat- 
ing them from the predominant group. In certain 
cases, nationalism resulted in Irredentist move- 
ments. There have been cases, moreover, where 
the exaggerated and even oppressive nationalism 
of the predominant group has brought about vio- 
lent reactions on the part of the minority. 


The Categories of Minorities 


The Secretary-General has already drawn atten- 
tion to the fact that under the League of Nations 
Minorities System only “racial, religious and lin- 
guistic” minorities were protected, these minori- 
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ties being considered of a more or less objective and 
stable nature.’ The formula “racial, religious and 
linguistic minorities” was considered to refer to 
all such groups, regardless of their numerical size. 

In some instruments, certain categories of mi- 
norities were referred to by name, especially when 
it was desired to guarantee specifically to such mi- 
norities certain traditional practices or privileges 
of particular interest to them; this, however, did 
not mean that such groups were not covered by the 
general formula, “racial, religious and linguistic 
minorities,” or that they were not subject to the 
same system of protection. In this connection it 
should be noted that in a very recent instrument 
relating to the protection of minorities, the Austro- 
Italian agreement of September 5, 1946, the follow- 
ing terms are used: “German-speaking inhabi- 
tants,” “German-speaking citizens,” and “German- 
speaking elements.” 

In general, the formula “racial, religious and 
linguistic minorities” was used because these char- 
acteristics were considered (with the possible ex- 
ception of “religious”) to constitute the principal 
outward manifestations of the national com- 
munity. However, the concept of the term minor- 
ity was neither then nor now confined to groups 
which constitute national communities; it was and 
still is extended to include also groups united 
either by a common religion, a common language, 
or a common ethnic origin, or by any two or all 
three of these characteristics, even when such 
groups do not form national communities. Such 
groups are not concerned so much with preserving 
their national existence apart from that of the 
predominant group, as with keeping alive their 
own language, culture, religion, or traditions. 

Thus in a general way, insofar as the rendering 
of positive services and the recognition of special 
rights is concerned—as distinguished from the 
realization of the principle of nondiscrimination, 
—it may be said that the term minority should 
normally be applied to groups whose members 
share a common ethnic origin, language, culture, 
or religion and are interested in preserving either 
their existence as a national community or their 
particular distinguishing characteristics. In this 
connection, it should be borne in mind that the 
terms of reference to the subcommission provide 
that it shall undertake studies ... and make 
recommendations concerning “the protection of 


*U.N. doc. B/CN.4/Sub. 2/6. 
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racial, national, religious and linguistic minor- 
ities.” 


The Question of Citizenship 


According to article 2 of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, “everyone is entitled to all 
the rights and freedoms set forth in this Declara- 
tion without distinction of any kind...”. It 
will be noted, however, that article 21 of the Dec- 
laration refers to the right of everyone to take part 
in the government of his country and the right of 
everyone of equal access to public service in his 
country—a recognition that certain political rights 
legitimately may be granted only to citizens. 

In the case of minorities which desire equality 
only in the sense of nondiscrimination, therefore, 
the question of citizenship is not a relevant one 
with the exception noted in the paragraph above. 
However, in the case of minorities desiring to ob- 
tain special positive services or the recognition of 
special rights in order to preserve their particular 
distinguishing characteristics, the question of cit- 
izenship is most important, for it is hardly con- 
ceivable that such special positive services or 
special rights would be granted by any state to 
groups of foreigners except when required by a 
rule of international law. At the same time, it 
should be remembered that one of the rights for 
which minorities have most persistently struggled 
is the right to citizenship in the country of which 
they are inhabitants. 


The Minority as a Social Reality 


The definition of the term minority is particu- 
larly difficult because of the fact that minorities 
are social realities which are dynamic rather than 
static and which change under the influence of 
varying circumstances. For example, many soci- 
ologists and political scientists have pointed out 
that a minority group which becomes satisfied with 
its relationship toward the predominant group 
tends to become more and more assimilated by the 
latter. On the other hand, they have also re- 
marked that if the members of a minority group 
feel that the rule imposed by the predominant 
group prevents them from maintaining their par- 
ticular distinctive characteristics or inhibits the 
development of their aspirations for the future, 
the group’s relationship toward the predominant 
group tends to become more and more strained. 

The degree of self-contentment of the minority 
may, but does not necessarily, depend on the 
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amount of autonomy or protection granted by the 
state. Some states have succeeded in promoting 
the progressive voluntary assimilation of the 
minority by arousing in its members a sincere 
enthusiasm for, and feeling of solidarity with, the 
destiny and forms of life embodied in the state. 
Others have achieved precisely contrary results 
when they tried to assimilate the minority. Still 
others have, by granting the minority the protec- 
tion it desired, so increased the solidarity of the 
minority with the predominant group that as a re- 
sult a national state was engendered in spite of 
the existing differences in traditions, language, 
culture, etc. The fair treatment and the freedoms 
accorded to a minority may soften its hostility to- 
ward the dominant group and further its assimi- 
lation by causing it to have closer relations with 
the latter. If the predominant group possesses 
ideals which are capable of winning the support of 
the minority an assimilation often results. 


The Question of Size 


From a purely theoretical point of view, even 
the smallest group which meets the various quali- 
fications set forth above should be considered a 
minority. However, for practical purposes, only 
those groups which represent a considerable pro- 
portion of the population of a state are usually 
referred to as minorities. This does not preclude, 
however, the extension to every individual mem- 
ber of such a group of the principle of nondis- 
crimination. 

Also from a purely theoretical point of view, 
even those groups which are principally interested 
in assimilation with the predominant groups 
should be considered as minorities. However, 
since the problems which they pose are entirely 
within the realm of the prevention of discrimina- 
tion, they need not in practice be considered as 
falling within the meaning of the term “minori- 
ties.” 


The Question of the Conditions 
Under Which the Minority 
Was Incorporated Within the State 

Enjoyment of human rights must be assured to 
all the inhabitants of a state’s territory, irrespec- 
tive of any condition. But it is widely accepted 
that whether or not a minority is entitled to 
special positive services or special rights depends 
in some degree on the conditions under which the 
minority was included within the state. 
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Some Remaining Problems 


Among other problems closely related to the 
definition of minorities, two merit special consid- 
eration in this study. 

The first is the question of individual member- 
ship in a minority. Should an individual who is 
not religious be considered as a member of a re- 
ligious minority? What of the persons who 
speak several languages as mother tongues? 
What of the individual who stems from a mixed 
ethnic origin? The answer given by most stu- 
dents of the subject is that the subjective decision 
of the individual in question is the governing fac- 
tor; that each individual should be able to decide 
voluntarily whether or not he belongs to a specific 
minority. Indeed, this conclusion is reinforced by 
a provision appearing in an international instru- 
ment, the German-Polish convention of Geneva 
of 15 May 1922, of which article 74 reads: 


The question whether a person does or does not belong 
to a racial, linguistic, or religious minority may not be 
verified or disputed by the authorities. 

The meaning of this article was interpreted by 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, in 
its judgment of April 26, 1928, in the following 
words: 

The Court holds that the prohibition as regards any 
verification or dispute does not cease to apply in cases 
where it appears that the declaration is not in accord 


with the facts. ... if a declaration has been made, it 
must always be respected. .. .” 


The second problem is the question whether the 
special measures of protection provided to a mi- 
nority are individual or collective rights. The 
answer depends upon whether or not the state in 
question has recognized the minority as a juridical 
personality. If it has, two kinds of rights exist: 
the rights which the minority as a legal person— 
represented by its legal organs—may claim before 
the state; and the rights which individual mem- 
bers of the minority may claim by virtue of such 
membership. If, on the other hand, the state has 
not recognized the minority as a juridical person- 
ality, but has only granted facilities for the preser- 
vation of its particular distinctive characteristics, 
the related rights may be claimed only by individ- 
uals on the basis of their membership in the mi- 
nority, and not by the minority as such. 

A final problem is the question whether use of 
the special facilities provided for the maintenance 
of the particular distinctive characteristics of the 
minority is optional or compulsory. The consen- 
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sus of opinion is that the use of such facilities is 
optional, involving no obligation. Thus if an in- 
dividual member of a minority prefers to attend 
the school of the predominant group, he should be 
free to do so without discrimination of any kind. 
However, it will be recalled that there are certain 
exceptions to this general rule. To cite a single 
example: in the then Austrian and later Czecho- 
slovak province of Moravia, a provincial statute 
was enacted in 1906 providing that a child of obli- 
gatory school age must go to a school of which 
the medium of education corresponded to his na- 
tionality. It was provided, therefore, that the 
children of the Czech ethnic group must attend 
Czech schools and must not attend German 
schools, and vice versa. 

Opinions differ regarding the best solution of 
the problem created by the existence of minori- 
ties. This variety of opinion stems from the 
widely varying characteristics of different states 
and from varying conceptions of the goal to be 
aimed at: assimilation on the one hand, or the 
preservation of the distinguishing characteristics 
of particular groups on the other. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF MINORITIES 


Preliminary Note 


Minorities vary in so Many ways (such as in 
their historical origin, numerical quantity, and 
desires) that it is not possible to group them into 
one general classification. They must be grouped 
under a variety of classifications, based on differ- 
ent criteria. Many of these classifications overlap 
or supplement one another. Hence, in order to 
obtain a true characterization of any particular 
minority, it is necessary to examine it under each 
of the various classifications before reaching any 
final conclusions. 


The Criteria of Classification 


FROM A QUANTITATIVE VIEWPOINT 


From a quantitative point of view, minorities 
can be classified according to the number of indi- 
viduals included in the minority as compared to 
the size of the predominant group or to that of 
the remainder of the population. Normally, the 
term minority has a certain numerical significance : 
it usually refers to a smaller number of individuals 
than the number included in the remainder of the 
population. However, there are instances in 
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which the numerical majority of the population, 
whether homogeneous or composed of differenti- 
ated groups, is in the position of a minority, the 
state being dominated by a numerically smaller 
group which imposes its own language and culture. 

From an abstract sociological standpoint, no 
specific number or percentage of individuals is 
necessary to the existence of a minority. Even 
the members of the smallest minority are entitled 
to nondiscriminatory treatment, especially in re- 
spect of the rights and freedoms set forth in the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. How- 
ever, a minority considered as a group entitled to 
special positive services or special rights should 
properly include a number of persons sufficient by 
themselves to develop their own particular traits. 
Although it is not possible to determine a definite 
figure, it seems that for administrative reasons a 
minority composed of a very small number of 
persons would probably not be considered as en- 
titled to special positive services or special rights. 


FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF CONTIGUITY 


In some cases, the population of a particular 
region consists almost entirely of persons belong- 
ing to a minority. In other cases, the minority 
shares a region or area, to a greater or lesser 
degree, with the predominant group. In still 
others, the minority lives scattered through the 
entire territory, or a large part of it, together with 
the predominant group and in some cases with 
other minorities. 

Measured by the criterion of contiguity, the fol- 
lowing types of minorities may be distinguished : 


(a) a minority which constitutes actually or 
nearly the only population of a section of the 
country ; 

(b) a minority which constitutes the largest part 
of the population of a section of the country; 

(c) a minority, settled in a section of the coun- 
try which constitutes only a small part of the 
population of that section; 

(d) a minority the members of which live 
partly in a section of the country and partly scat- 
tered throughout the remainder of the territory ; 

(e) a minority which is settled in several dif- 
ferent sections of the country, but in different pro- 
portions in each section ; 

(f) a minority which is scattered throughout 
the whole country ; 

(g) a minority which is scattered through a 


large portion of the country, but not through all 
of it; and 

(h) a minority which lives partly within the 
country and partly outside that territory. 

The members of each of these types of minorities 
are of course entitled to nondiscriminatory treat- 
ment, especially in respect of the rights and free- 
doms set forth in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. 

However, any specific measures to be taken for 
the protection of particular minorities, with the 
exception of measures for the prevention of dis- 
crimination, must necessarily vary in each of the 
specific cases listed above in order to meet the 
varying problems presented by these different 
types of minorities. 


FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF CITIZENSHIP 


From the sociological point of view, minority 
elements in a given country may be represented 
either by individuals who have the nationality of 
the country or by foreigners. The first is the 
classical instance and the most important one. 
The second is more rare, but an example is offered 
by the Canton of Geneva where at the beginning of 
the twentieth century foreign elements (mainly 
French and Italian) constituted a numerous 
minority. 

From the political and legal points of view, 
foreign elements are only exceptionally considered 
as a minority entitled to enjoy special treatment. 

The case of the foreigners is very different from 
that of minority elements which possess the 
nationality of the country in which they live. The 
foreigners have come voluntarily to reside in the 
country, and they possessed a foreign nationality 
on their arrival. They may be people who have 
come to settle in the country to look after their 
business affairs or other chosen ends, and who had 
not when they arrived any desire to change their 
nationality. They may be workers whose re- 
cruitment has been organized and who have come 
to work in a country where the national labor 
supply is insufficient. They may be migrants who 
have come with a view to a definite settlement in 
the country which will accord to them nationality 
after a greater or lesser period. 

As long as the foreigner belongs to one of these 
categories and keeps his foreign status, he is en- 
titled to all the rights accorded by customary in- 
ternational law to persons in countries other than 
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their own. He possesses also such special rights 
as may have been assured to him by treaties (com- 
merce treaties or treaties relating to settlement) ; 
thus, it may be provided that the children of 
foreign workers are to be able to receive teaching 
in their national language in special schools. 

But from the moment when the foreigner who 
has come with the intention of settling in a country 
is naturalized there, and from the moment when 
his children receive the nationality of the country, 
whether on birth by operation of the law, or by 
the effect of naturalization, the former foreigner 
and his children who have become the nationals of 
the country will of course be treated like the other 
nationals of that country. There has been no 
question of granting them special rights so that 
they should be able to keep the national character- 
istics of their country of origin. 

In certain special cases, it has happened that 
persons representing a nonforeign element in a 
country have received a foreign nationality and 
have been accorded special rights as minority ele- 
ments. This was the case of the Poles who resided 
in the territory of Danzig. It was, however, a 
completely special situation. 


FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF THE NATIONAL 
CHARACTERISTIC OF THE STATE 

An important distinction may be drawn between 
the following two types of minorities: 


(a) minorities under the jurisdiction of a state 
which is principally the embodiment of the na- 
tional characteristics of the predominant group; 
and 

(b) minorities under the jurisdiction of a state 
which is not identified with any one nation but 
which occupies a neutral position above national 
and cultural differences. 


The members of each of these types of minorities 
are of course entitled to nondiscriminatory treat- 
ment, especially in respect to the rights and free- 
doms set forth in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. Normally the minorities in- 
cluded in category (a) seek special measures for 
the maintenance of their distinctive characteristics, 
while those included in category (b) are usually 
already protected by the very structure of the 
state. Indeed, those in the latter category, be- 
cause they represent one of several nations within 
the jurisdiction of a State, may not even be con- 
sidered minorities except in the numerical sense. 
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FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF ORIGIN AND SITUATION 
IN RELATION TO THE STATE 


Measured against the criterion of the origin and 
situation of the minority in relation to the state, 
the .ollowing types of minorities can be dis- 
tinguished : 


(a) minorities descending from groups which 
existed before the establishment of the state; 

(b) minorities descending from groups which 
formerly belonged to another state, but which 
afterwards were annexed to the state by virtue of 
an international act such as, for example, a treaty 
effecting territorial readjustments; 

(c) minorities formed by persons having a com- 
mon origin, language, religion, culture, etc., who 
have migrated or who have been imported into a 
country and have become citizens of the state; or 
by their descendants. 

The members of each of these types of minorities 
are, of course, entitled to nondiscriminatory treat- 
ment, especially in respect of the rights and free- 
doms set forth in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. 

In the case of minorities falling into category 
(a), as outlined in the paragraph above, any claim 
of the minority to special measures for the protec- 
tion of its distinctive characteristics should be con- 
sidered in relation to historic facts and in par- 
ticular the manner in which the state was con- 
stituted. The state may have been formed, on 
the one hand, on the basis of equality between the 
varying groups which are included, with respect to 
language and religion ; or it may have been formed, 
on the other hand, on the basis of single language 
and religion. In the first case, the minority nor- 
mally has a legal claim to special measures for the 
protection of its distinctive characteristics; 
whether minorities in the second category have 
any claim, legal or otherwise, to such special 
measures will depend on existing circumstances. A 
distinction should be borne in mind that between 
law enforced (national and international) and 
considerations de lege ferenda. 

In the case of minorities falling into category 
(b), the claim to special measures for the protec- 
tion of the distinctive characteristics of the minor- 
ity may have been met by the instrument by which 
the transfer of territory was effected. Irrespec- 
tive of any instrument, however, there may exist 
a moral claim the validity of which would depend 
upon existing circumstances. 

Usually, minorities formed by immigrants or 





their descendants, as in category (c), are not con- 
sidered as being entitled as a minority to special 
measures of protection. However, those who have 
entered the country under certain specified con- 
ditions (such as contract workers), or those who 
have been forcibly imported into the country (such 


as slaves), or elements ee by a state into its 
territory in pursuance of a plan of internal coloni- 


zation, may have a valid moral claim to special 
measures of protection. 


ACCORDING TO THE CIRCUMSTANCES UNDER WHICH MI- 
NORITIES WERE INCLUDED WITHIN STATE 


Another criterion for classification takes into ac- 
count the voluntary or involuntary nature of the 
inclusion of individuals within a state. This 
classification may overlap with the preceding one, 
yet since it is not entirely covered thereby, it is 
presented here separately. From this point of 
view, it is possible to distinguish the following 
types of minorities: 


(a) minorities which were compulsorily brought 
within the jurisdiction of the state usually in com- 
paratively recent times; and 

(b) minorities which came within the juris- 
diction of the state voluntarily. 

The members of each of these types of minorities 
are of course entitled to nondiscriminatory treat- 
ment especially in respect of the rights and free- 
doms set forth in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. 

Minorities falling into category (a) may well 
base a claim to special measures for the protec- 
tion of their distinctive characteristics upon the 
fundamental “wrongness” of their compulsory an- 
nexation. However, such a claim would normally 
be considered reasonable only if the annexation 
had taken place in comparatively recent times and 
would normally be considered unreasonable if the 
annexation had taken place in the remote past (for 
example, during the Roman Conquest). Ob- 
viously, a strict limitation of time cannot be ap- 
plied in such cases since the circumstances vary so 
widely. What is important is the question 
whether the feelings of the minority have altered 
in the course of time; the element of time 
is in itself not the criterion. In certain cases, de- 
scendants of such minorities, which may have been 
compulsorily brought within the jurisdiction of a 
state many years ago, may have a legitimate claim 
to special measures for the preservation of their 
distinctive characteristics. This claim would de- 
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pend, in large measure, upon whether the later- 
generation members of the minority still preserve 
a consciousness of these characteristics, a desire to 
maintain them, and a keen sense of the “wrongness” 
of the annexation ; or whether, on the other hand, 
they have become practically assimilated with the 
predominant group. 

In the case of minorities falling into category 
(b), any claim of the minority to special measures 
for the protection of its distinctive characteristics 
must be based upon the conditions, formal or in- 
formal, under which the group came under the 
jurisdiction of the state. It may have been an- 
nexed either on the basis of agreements granting 
the minority inter alia special measures of protec- 
tion or on the basis of the minority’s explicit or 
tacit acceptance of the laws of the annexing state, 
without any reservations or special conditions. 


FROM VIEWPOINT OF TOTAL OR PARTIAL INCLUSION 
WITHIN STATE 


Taking as another criterion the total or partial 
inclusion of the minority in the state, the follow- 
ing types of minorities can be distinguished : 


(a) minorities forming parts of a group which 
is divided between the jurisdictions of several 
states ; and 

(b) a minority which is totally included within 
the territorial jurisdiction of a state. 


In the case of minorities falling into category 
(a), the following subtypes may be distinguished : 


1. minorities forming parts of a group divided 
between two or more contiguous states ; 

2. minorities forming parts of a group divided 
among two or more noncontiguous states ; 

3. minorities forming parts of a group dis- 
tributed among several states, some contiguous 
and some noncontiguous. 


The members of each of these types of minorities 
are, of course, entitled to nondiscriminatory treat- 
ment, especially in respect to the rights and free- 
doms set forth in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. 

When a minority is divided among two or more 
contiguous states, or the minority has the same 
characteristics as the majority in another state, this 
fact may have serious international implications. 


ACCORDING TO DESIRES 


Earlier in this memorandum it was pointed out 
that social groups in general, and those forming 
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minorities in particular, are characterized not only 
by their inherited distinctive characteristics, but 
also by their desires for the future. If the desires 
of various minority groups are taken as a criterion, 
the following types can be distinguished : 


(a) a minority which wishes at most only to 
preserve certain of its distinguishing character- 
istics and has little or no interest, because of a 
feeling of active solidarity with the predominant 
group, in becoming autonomous; 

(b) a minority which not only desires preserva- 
tion and further development of its distinguishing 
characteristics but also desires to attain either 


political or administrative autonomy, or full inde- 
pendence or annexation to another state. 

The members of each of these types of minori- 
ties are of course entitled to nondiscriminatory 
treatment, especially in respect of the rights and 
freedoms set forth in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. 

Minorities falling under category (a) may pose 
the problem of the preservation of their distin- 
guishing characteristics. The problem posed by 
minorities falling into category (b), however, is 
one which is related to the political organization 
of the state. 


The Problems of Human Rights and Genocide’ 


In discussing the genocide convention and the 
Declaration of Human Rights, Jack B. Tate 
pointed out that there is at this time no question 
so far as the United States is concerned of its 
promoting human rights. 

Mr. Tate, Deputy Legal Adviser, said that do- 
mestically, this was settled, at least in theory, with 
the adoption of the Bill of Rights and of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth amendments to the Con- 
stitution. Internationally, it was settled when the 
United States ratified the Charter of the United 
Nations and that treaty came into force in 1945. 


Genocide Convention 


Largely because of experiences suffered durin 
World War II, there was proposed as an item o 
the agenda of 1946 session of the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations, one on “the prevention 
and punishment of the crime of genocide,” Mr. 
Tate said. On December 11, 1946, the Assembly 
unanimously adopted a resolution approved by 
its Legal Committee affirming that “genocide is 
a crime under international law,” recommending 
international cooperation with a view to facilitat- 
ing the prevention and punishment of genocide, 
and requesting the Economic and Social Council 
to undertake the necessary studies to draw up 
a draft convention on the subject. 

An Ad Hoc Committee on Genocide set up by the 
Economic and Social Council met at New York 


in the spring of 1948 and prepared a draft con- 


*This account is an excerpted version of an address 
given by Mr. Tate before the Law Society of Massa- 
chusetts at Boston, Mass., on Jan. 5, 1950; for complete 
text, see Department of State press release 3 of Jan. 5. 
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vention on genocide. which was submitted to the 
Economic and Social Council meeting in the sum- 
mer of 1948 at Geneva, and, in turn, submitted 
by it to the General Assembly meeting at Paris 
in the fall of 1948. After careful consideration 
by the Legal Committee of the Assembly, the 
eneral Assembly, on December 9, 1948, unani- 
mously adopted the Convention on the Prevention 
and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide. 
Briefly, the Convention provides that genocide, 
whether committed in time of peace or in time 
of war, is a crime under international law, which 
the parties to the Convention undertake to _—_ 
and punish. (Article I.) Genocide is defined as 
any of certain listed acts “committed with intent 
to destroy, in whole or in part, a national, ethnical, 
racial, or religious group, as such”; and the listed 
acts are: (a) killing members of the group; (b) 
causing serious bodily or mental harm to members 
of the group; (c) deliberately inflicting on the 
group conditions of life calculated to bring about 
its physical destruction in whole or in part; (d) 
imposing measures intended to prevent births 
within the group; or (e) forcibly transferring 
children of the group to another —- (Article 
II.) Genocide, complicity in genocide, conspir- 
acy, incitement, or an attempt to commit genocide 
are to be punished (Article IIT) and this whether 
the persons committing the acts are rulers, _ 
officials, or private individuals (Article IV). 
The Convention, Mr. Tate continued, is not 
self-executing in character : that is to say, domesti- 
cally, it will not automatically become the law of 
the land. Rather, by Article V the contracting 
parties undertake to enact the necessary legislation 
to give effect to the provisions of the Convention 
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and to provide effective penalties. Under article 
I, section 8 of the Constitution of the United 
States, it will be recalled, the Congress is given 
power “To define and punish Piracies and Felo- 
nies committed on the high Seas, and Offences 
against the Law of Nations;”. 

Under the Convention, persons charged with 

enocide are to be tried by competent tribunals 
in the state in the territory of which the act was 
committed or by such international penal tribunal 
as may have jurisdiction with respect to those 
contracting parties which shall have accepted its 
jurisdiction. paateee VI.) This means, of 
course, that unless and until the United States 
shall have conferred appropriate jurisdiction on 
an international penal tribunal by the deposit of 
an instrument of ratification to a convention mak- 
ing provision for such a tribunal, the crimes 
enumerated in the Genocide Convention will be 
tried by the appropriate courts in the United 
States. 

The contracting parties agree to grant extradi- 
tion for genocide and the other acts enumerated in 
the Convention, in accordance with their laws and 
treaties in force. 

Under United States law, it is required that ex- 
tradition to a foreign country may take place only 
when there is a treaty in force between the United 
States and the demanding government, and the 
extradition conventions contain lists of extra- 
ditable crimes made punishable in both countries. 
Only after Congress has defined and provided for 
the punishment of the crime of genocide and the 
other acts enumerated in the Convention, assum- 
ing that the Convention is ratified on behalf of 
the United States, will it be possible for extradi- 
tion to take place for the crime of genocide or the 
other acts prohibited by the Convention. And 
then extradition will take force, according to the 
yp of the new convention “in accordance 
with . .. [the] laws and treaties in force.” 

Other articles of the Genocide Convention, Mr. 
Tate continued, provide that any contracting 
party may call upon the United Nations to take 
such action under the Charter as may be appro- 
priate for the prevention and suppression of acts 
of genocide (Article VIII) and that disputes with 
reference to the interpretation, application, or 
fulfillment of the Convention shall be submitted 
to the International Court of Justice at the re- 

uest of any of the parties to the dispute (Article 
ix), The Convention is to become effective when 
20 states have deposited instruments of ratifica- 
tion or accession. 

As of December 21, thirty-seven states had 
signed the Convention; Australia, Ethiopia, Nor- 
way, Iceland, and Ecuador had deposited instru- 
ments of ratification. 

On June 16, 1949, the President transmitted the 
Convention to the Senate with a view to receiving 
its advice and consent to ratification. Draft leg- 
islation to implement the Convention is being pre- 
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—_ for submission to the Congress early in 
anuary. 


Declaration of Human Rights 


On December 10, 1948—the day following its 
approval of the Genocide Convention—the Gen- 
eral Assembly at its Paris Session, approved the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights by a vote 
of 48 to 0, Mr. Tate said. Eight countries, how- 
ever, abstained from the vote—the U.S.S.R., the 
Ukraine, Byelorussia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
rogeaern, Saudi Arabia, and the Union of South 
Africa. 

In stating that the General Assembly adopted 
the Declaration on the day following the adop- 
tion of the Genocide Convention, it is not intended 
to imply, he said, that the Assembly gave only a 
single day to the consideration of the Declaration 
of Human Rights. The Declaration had a long 
and tedious history. Hours had been devoted to 
the consideration of its drafting in meeting after 
meeting, by one body and another. 

In June 1947, an eight-member drafting com- 
mittee of the Commission on Human Rights met 
at Lake Success to prepare a draft of an interna- 
tional bill of human rights, pursuant to instruc- 
tions it had received from the Economic and So- 
cial Council. Two views emerged as to the form 
which the “Bill” should take, and as a result, with- 
out resolving the matter, two documents were cir- 
culated to governments, prior to the December 
1947 meeting of the Human Rights Commission 
held in Geneva, one containing provisions of a dec- 
laration and the other articles appropriate for 
inclusion in a convention. 

At Geneva, in 1947, largely because it was felt 
that the world expected the Ret Rights Com- 
mission to produce something tangible in the field 
of human rights at a comparatively early date, 
it was agreed by the Commission that the “Bill 
ot Human Rights” should refer to the entirety of 
documents in preparation, the “Declaration,” the 
“Covenant” to be cast in treaty form, and “Meas- 
ures of Implementation” to be evolved and that 
the Declaration should be drafted as speedily as 
possible. 

The Geneva texts and proposals on these sub- 
jects were reconsidered, together with the com- 
ments received from governments, in the spring 
of 1948 by the Human Rights Commission. The 
greater part of the Commission’s time at this ses- 
sion was devoted to perfecting the Declaration 
with a view to its being ready for the General 
Assembly in the fall of 1948. The Third Com- 
mittee of the Paris General Assembly, to which 
the draft declaration was referred, devoted 84 
meetings to reconsidering the Declaration at 
length. Finally, it was ready for approval by 
the General Assembly in Plenary Session on De- 
cember 9 and 10. 

The General Assembly in the Declaration itself 
stated that it proclaimed it as “. . . a common 
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standard of achievement for all peoples and all 
nations, to the end that every individual and every 
organ of society, keeping this Declaration con- 
stantly in mind, shall strive by teaching and educa- 
tion to promote respect for these rights and free- 
doms and by progressive measures, national and 
international, secure their universal and effective 
recognition and observance, both among the 
peoples of member States themselves and amon 
the peoples of territories under their jurisdiction. 

Mr. Tate enunciated the wide range of subjects 
that the Declaration covers, such as civil, political, 
economic and social; life, liberty, equality, and 
security of the person; nondiscrimination, torture, 
cruel, inhuman, or degrading treatment or punish- 
ment; arbitrary arrest, detention or exile; fair 
and public hearings, presumption of innocence, 
ex post facto laws, arbitrary interference with 
privacy, family, home, or correspondence; free- 
dom of movement and residence; asylum ; the right 
to a nationality; the right to marry and found a 
family; the right to own property; freedom of 
thou hi and religion; freedom of information; 
freedom of peaceful assembly; participation in 
governments; social security; employment; rest 
and leisure; adequate living standards; education ; 
participation in the cultural life of the community 
and enjoyment of the arts and scientific advance- 
ments. The Declaration concludes with the pro- 
nouncement that “Everyone has duties to the com- 
munity: and a recognition that the rights and 
freedom are subject to limitations necessitated by 

uirements of morality, public order, the rights 
and freedoms of others, and “the general welfare 
in a democratic society.” 


? 


Covenant on Human Rights 


Concurrently with, and subsequently to, the 
drafting of the Declaration, the Human Rights 
Commission has been working on a draft of a 
Covenant of Human Rights, a document which 
casts into treaty form certain of the rights and 
freedoms enunciated in the Declaration, Mr. Tate 
continued. This work has also been going on 
since the spring of 1947 when the drafting Com- 
mittee of the Ball Rights Commission first met 
to prepare a draft of an international Bill of 
Rights. 

s presently drafted by the Human Rights Com- 
mission, it contains articles on the protection of 
life; on torture, cruel, inhuman, or degrading 
treatment or punishment; slavery, the slave trade, 
servitude, po compulsory labor; arbitrary arrest 
and detention; imprisonment for inability to ful- 
fill a contractual obligation; liberty of movement 
and freedom of residence, and the right to return 
to the country of which a person is a national; 
expulsion ; certain safeguards in civil and criminal 
cases, Sr for an accused; recognition as 
a person before the law; freedom of thought and 
religion; freedom of peaceful assembly; freedom 
of association ; and equality beforetnelaw. There 
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is also a provision on nondiscrimination with 
respect to the rights and freedoms defined in the 
Covenant. 

In addition, as a result of a Resolution of 
October 20, 1949, of the recent session of the 
General Assembly, the Human Rights Commission 
is requested to include in the draft of the Covenant 
adequate provisions on freedom of information, 
taking into account the work done on the drafting 
of a Convention on Freedom of Information at 
the United Nations Conference on Freedom of 
Information and at the third and fourth regular 
sessions of the General Assembly where it should 
perhaps be explained as impasse in the drafting of 
a convention on the subject was reached. 

The Human Rights Commission has had to 
face up to the fact that certain of the so-called 
fundamental and widely recognized rights are 
nevertheless not entirely unlimited. It ca been 
recognized that in any organized society certain 
limitations with respect to the enjoyment of 
valued rights may need to be imposed in the in- 
terest of all. Thus, for example, the Commis- 
sion’s draft of article 18 on freedom of peaceful 
assembly reads: 

“Everyone has the right to freedom of peaceful 
assembly. No restrictions shall be placed on the exer- 
cise of this right other than those prescribed by law 
and which are necessary to ensure national security, 


public order, the protection of health or morals, or the 
protection of the rights and freedoms of others.” 


Peace Treaties 


Turning to the Peace Treaties with Italy, Bul- 
garia, Hungary, Rumania, and Finland, another 
avenue of attack on the betrayal of human rights, 
Mr. Tate said, is found. In the peace treaties, 
signed at Paris in 1947, with these countries, al- 
most identical provisions were included with re- 
spect to the observance of fundamental freedoms 
and human rights in the several countries. Article 
2 of the Hungarian Treaty of Peace, for example, 
provides : 

“Hungary shall take all measures necessary to secure 
to all persons under Hungarian jurisdiction, without 
distinction as to race, sex, language or religion, the 
enjoyment of human rights and of the fundamental 
freedoms, including freedom of expression, of press 
and publication, of religious worship, of political opin- 
ion and of public meeting.” 


There is abundant evidence, he said, that hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedoms have been 
flagrantly violated in Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Rumania in contravention of the peace treaties 
and in contempt of the conscience of mankind. 
The pattern is familiar and altogether repug- 
nant to humanity. 

In each case, a ruthless minority has seized 
power by force, terror, and intimidation. It has 
maintained itself in power by cruelly suppress- 
ing every fundamental right and essential free- 
dom which these countries have solemnly prom- 
ised to uphold. First, the leaders of political 
groups and parties and then, the leaders of re- 
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ligious organizations have been liquidated or 
subdued on the pretext that they violated na- 
tional laws—actually to extirpate all inde- 
pendent opinion. 

The judiciary serves only the group in power. 
Freedom of expression, of press and of publica- 
tion, of public meeting, no longer exist. Political 
dissent has been snuffed out. Freedom of worship 
has been curtailed or subverted; religious leaders 
have been intimidated, jailed, and ruined. Ar- 
bitrary arrest, imprisonment, deportation, and 
forced labor are common practices. People are 
seized in their sleep and never heard from again. 
No one is wholly safe from the ominous “two 
o’clock knock.” This process is now at work 
among “deviationists” in the ruling group—and 
who is to say who is a “deviationist?” Tyranny 
has become, not for the first time in history, a mon- 
ster that devours even those who serve it. 

Last April 2, the Government of the United 
States sent notes to the Governments of Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Rumania formally charging them 
with violating the human rights clauses of the 
respective treaties of peace and requesting them to 
take corrective measures.’ The three Governments 
in reply denied that they had violated the treaties. 
The Government of the United States then in- 
formed the three Governments of its view that dis- 
putes existed over interpretation and execution of 
the treaties and invoked the treaty-clauses provid- 
ing for settlement of such disputes by the heads of 
the diplomatic missions of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union in Sofia, in 
Budapest, and in Bucharest. The representatives 
of the United Kingdom agreed to comply with the 
request but the Soviet Union refused. 

The respective peace treaties provide that “any 
dispute concerning the interpretation or execution 
of the Treaty” which is not resolved by the three 
heads of mission in the capital concerned, within a 
period of 2 months, shall, unless the parties to the 
dispute mutually agree upon another means of 
settlement, “be referred at the request of either 
party to the dispute to a Commission composed of 
one representative of each party and a third mem- 
ber selected by mutual agreement of the two parties 
from nationals of a third country” and that 
“Should the two parties fail to agree within a 
period of 1 month upon the appointment of the 
third member, the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations may be requested by either party to make 
the appointment.’ 

Accordingly, it being impossible to get the three 
heads of mission in the respective capitals to act 
as envisioned in the treaties, the United States took 
the next step provided for in the treaties—steps 
looking to the establishment of commissions com- 
posed of one representative of each party to the 


? For U.S. notes see BULLETIN of Apr. 10, 1949, p. 450; 
June 12, 1949, p. 755; July 11, 1949, p. 29; Aug. 15, 1949, 
p. 238; Nov. 7, 1949, p. 692. 

* (Article 40 of the Treaty of Peace With Hungary.) 
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dispute and the third by agreement or by the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. The 
Governments of Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania 
would not name their commissioners. 

In September last, the matter was brought be- 
fore the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
and that body, on October 22, adopted a resolution 
requesting an Advisory Opinion of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice on a number of questions. 
The Court is asked, in the first instance, to answer 
the question whether the “diplomatic exchanges 
between Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania on the 
one hand and certain Allied and Associated Pow- 
ers signatories to the treaties of peace on the 
other,” concerning the implementation of the re- 
spective articles of the peace treaties with those 
countries on the subject of human rights, “disclose 
disputes subject to the provisions for the settle- 
ment of disputes” contained in the respective 
articles dealing with reference of disputes con- 
cerning the interpretation or execution of the 
treaties to the three heads of mission in the re- 
spective capitals or to Commissions established 
for the purpose. In the event that the Court 
decides that there is a “dispute” within the mean- 
ing of the peace treaty articles referred to, it is 
requested to answer the question whether the Gov- 
ernments of Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania 
are “obligated to carry out the provisions of the 
articles of the ees treaties referred to in question 
I, including the provisions for the appointment 
of their representatives to the Treaty Com- 
missions.” 

Finally, in the event of an affirmative reply to 

d question and if within 30 days of the 
Court’s opinion, the Governments concerned have 
not notified the Secretary-General that they have 
appointed their representatives to the Treaty 
Commissions, and the Secretary-General has so 
advised the Court, the Court is requested to give 
a further advisory opinion on the question 
whether the Secretary-General is authorized to 
appoint the third member of the Commission 
upon the request of a party to the dispute. And 
in the event of an affirmative reply to this third 
question, the Court is requested to give an opinion 
on the question whether a Treaty Commission 
composed of a representative of one party and a 
third member appointed by the Secretary-General 
would “constitute a commission, competent to 
make a definitive and binding decision.” 

The Secretary-General of the United Nations 
has communicated this request of the General 
Assembly to the Registry of the International 
Court of Justice and the Registrar of the Court 
has given notice to all States entitled to appear 
before the Court, including all signatories to the 
Peace Treaties, that the Court has fixed J anuary 
16, 1950, as the time limit for presenting written 
statements to the Court in the matter. A time for 
the hearing of oral statements has not yet been 
fixed by the Court. 
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U.S. Closes Hungarian Consulates 


ACTIONS AGAINST AMERICAN CITIZENS PROTESTED 


[Released io the press January 3] 


Following is the text of a further note which 
the American Minister in Budapest, Nathaniel P. 
Davis, today communicated to the Hungarian Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs with regard to the case 
of Robert A. Vogeler. There is also given below 
the substantive portions of the text of the Hun- 
garian reply of December 24 to the previous 
United States note of December 20 concerning this 
case. 


United States Note of January 3 


Exce.ttency: I have the honor to refer to the 
note which I communicated to you on December 
20, 1949,5 and to the Hungarian Government’s 
reply thereto on December 24, concerning the case 
of Mr. Robert A. Vogeler, an American citizen. 

The Government of Hungary has clearly failed 
in this case to live up to its obligations under the 
Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Consular 
Rights between the United States and Hungary 
and to the accepted standards of international 
practice in regard to the right of consular officers 
to extend protection to nationals of their country. 
This right is in no way limited by the fact that a 
United States te a may be accused of violat- 
ing Hungarian law or detained on such charges 
or by the nature of the accusations levelled against 
him. Indeed it is precisely in the case of those 
nationals who are accused of crime and detained 
that the exercise of the consular right of protec- 
tion is most urgently required. Yet the Hun- 
garian Government has for more than forty days 
denied all access to Mr. Vogeler. Another Amer- 
ican citizen, Mr. Israel Jacobson, was, moreover, 
held incommunicado for nearly 2 weeks by the 
Hungarian police and has now been expelled from 
Hungary without the charges against him having 
been officially made known to me in spite of re- 
peated requests on my part. 

The Hungarian Government, in its note of De- 
cember 24, accuses Mr. Vogeler of “espionage and 
sabotage” and arbitrarily states that Mr. Vogeler 


* BuLLeTIN of Jan. 2, p. 21. 
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is guilty of these charges even before he is afforded 
any sort of public hearing or judicial examina- 
tion. The question arises whether it is now ac- 
cepted judicial procedure in Hungary that the 
police shall draw up the charges, produce a “con- 
fession” and hand down the verdict, before a case 
is even brought before a court of law. The United 
States Government states categorically that it can- 
not recognize as just or in any Way conclusive as 
to the facts of the case such arbitrary judgment 
by the police or any subsequent action by a court 
which, without impartial examination and weigh- 
ing of the evidence, merely endorses a verdict of 
guilty announced a priori by the police authorities. 

My Government has seen no shred of evidence 
which would indicate that the charges lodged 
against Mr. Vogeler, or those directed by the Hun- 
garian press and radio against Mr. Jacobson, are 
anything but unfounded. Mr. Vogeler has been 
engaged in strictly legitimate private business mu- 
tually advantageous to his company and to the 
Hungarian economy. Mr. Jacobson has been en- 
gaged in the humanitarian work of caring for 
thousands of indigent men, women, and children 
of Hungarian nationality for whom the Hun- 
garion Government was not providing. The Hun- 
garian Government has been fully cognizant of 
the activities of both of these men over a long 

eriod and has permitted them to continue because 
it profited by those activities. 

Apparently, it has become increasingly incon- 
venient to the Government of Hungary that the 
Hungarian people should have contact with rep- 
resentatives of the free world. It suits its pur- 
pose, moreover, that these contacts should be sev- 
ered in a manner which represents quite normal 
and necessary business practices as “espionage and 
sabotage.” Under these circumstances, in which 
any United States businessman or relief admin- 
istrator in Hungary may be subject to arbitrary 
arrest and imprisonment, the United States Gov- 
ernment has found it necessary to refuse to permit 
private American citizens henceforth to travel in 
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In view, moreover, of the serious restrictions 
placed by the Hungarian Government on the ex- 
ercise of consular rights recognized under inter- 
national law as prescribed in the Treaty of Friend- 
ship, Commerce and Consular Rights between the 
United States and Hungary, the Government of 
the United States finds it inappropriate to continue 
to permit the maintenance of separate Hungarian 
consular establishments in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
New York City. 

I am accordingly instructed by my Government 
to inform you that recognition of the Hungarian 
Consul in New York City is withdrawn and that 
the consular establishments in New York and 
in Cleveland are required to cease all operations 
and to close on or before 12: 00 midnight, January 
15, 1950. You are further informed that all con- 
sular functions which the Hungarian Government 
may wish to perform within the United States 
must thereafter be conducted through the Lega- 
tion of Hungary in Washington, D. C. 

The Government of Hungary is again reminded 
that, as long as the rights and interests of the 
United States and its nationals continue to be so 
grossly violated in Hungary, other relations be- 
tween the United States and Hungary cannot fail 
to be seriously affected. 

A copy of this communication is being brought 
to the attention of the Minister of Hungary in 
Washington. 

Accept, [etc. ] 


Hungarian Note of December 24 


In its above-mentioned note the Government of 
the United States, under the pretext of defense of 
“fundamental human rights” and “concepts of 
justice which prevail among all civilized peoples” 
in fact intervened in favor of the protection of and 
the assistance to an American citizen who made 
use of his business activity and of his economic 
and social position he enjoyed in Hungary to carry 
out subversive work against the Hungarian 
People’s Republic and to commit acts of espionage 
and sabotage. 

The Hungarian Government has to point out 
that during the recent months it has become un- 
doubtedly evident on several occasions that United 
States enterprises and individuals, systematically 
abusing their business relations and economic 

rivileges assured to them by the Hungarian state, 
ave displayed an activity of espionage and com- 
mitted economic and political crimes against the 
interests of the Hungarian state violating Hun- 
garian penal law. The Hungarian Government 
categorically declares that such individuals as dis- 
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laying — against the democratic state of the 

eople’s Republic of Hungary and against the 
Hungarian people, that is to say spies, wreckers, 
and saboteurs, should they be citizens of any coun- 
try, can in no circumstances be assured free 
activity and impunity by the Hungarian Govern- 
ment on its territory. 

The Government of the United States refers 
in its note to the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce 
and Consular Rights between Hungary and 
United States proclaimed in 1926, in the terms of 
which United States nationals shall receive within 
Hungarian territory protection and security re- 
quired by international law. This treaty has al- 
ways been observed by the Government of the 
Hungarian People’s Republic whose intention is 
to continue to observe it regarding its citizens stay- 
ing in Hungary and indeed displaying economic, 
cultural, and other peaceful and lawful activities. 
But neither the treaty of 1926 between Hungary 
and the United States nor international law in 
general contains any disposition or regulation 
which would oblige the Government of the Hun- 
garian People’s Republic to secure in its own coun- 
a personal freedom and impunity to spies, 
saboteurs and enemy agents or which would expose 
the United States Consul to claim special rights 
in connection with United States citizens arrested 
for such crimes. 

In its aforesaid note the United States Govern- 
ment, under the guise of well-sounding phrases on 
human rights and concepts of justice prevailing 
among civilized peoples, claims not only the re- 
lease of an individual arrested for espionage but, 
moreover, puts in a claim both on behalf of the 
arrested person and of the United States Govern- 
ment because the Hungarian authorities have dis- 
closed the espionage affair on the American-owned 
enterprise standard and rendered the criminals 
harmless. 

The Government of the Hungarian People’s Re- 
public points out with astonishment and indigna- 
tion that the Government of the United States 
wishes to stress its desires exposed in its note by 
trying to prescribe to threat against Hungary in a 
way most unusual between states maintaining nor- 
mal diplomatic relations with each other and 
roughly offending the sovereignty of the Hun- 
garian People’s Republic. 

The Government of the Hungarian People’s Re- 
public most emphatically refutes these threats, 
and refutes as a whole the note No. 735 of the 
Government of the United States of December 20, 
1949, as a repeated rude attempt to interfere with 
the interior affairs of the Hungarian People’s 
Republic. 
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Edwin D. Dickinson Named 
to Treaty Commission 


[Released to the press January 6] 


The United States Ministers to Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, and Rumania, on January 5, 1950, delivered 
to the Ministries of Foreign Affairs of those coun- 
tries parallel notes concerning the respective treaty 
commissions to be established for the purpose of 
resolving the disputes which have arisen over 
charges that these countries have violated their 
peace treaty obligations with respect to human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. The United 
States has designated Professor Edwin D. Dickin- 
son of the University of Pennsylvania Law School 
as its representative on each of the three com- 
missions." 

On January 6, 1950, the United States represent- 
ative to the United Nations forwarded to the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations copies of the 
above-mentioned notes together with a reply of the 
Hungarian Government to a United States note of 
September 19, 1949. The notes transmitted com- 
prise correspondence on the subject between the 
United States and the three countries in question 
subsequent to that which was forwarded to the Sec- 
retary-General on September 20, 1949. 

The Secretary-General was requested by the 
United States representative to the United Na- 
tions to circulate copies of his communication and 
its enclosures to all members of the General As- 
sembly and to forward them to the International 
Court of Justice with reference to the resolution 
adopted by the General Assembly on October 22, 
1949, which submitted several questions in this 
regard to the International Court for an advisory 
opinion. 

The Governments of the United Kingdom and 
Canada, on January 5, addressed notes to the Gov- 
ernments of Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania 
similar to the United States notes and, on January 
6, communicated in a like manner with the Sec- 
retary General of the United Nations. 


*Professor Dickinson has had a distinguished career 
in the field of international law. Holding degrees from 
Carleton College, Dartmouth, Harvard, and the University 
of Michigan Law School, he has over the past 40 years 
taught history, political science, and international law 
at a number of leading American universities as well as 
the Academy of International Law at The Hague, and 
was formerly dean of the School of Jurisprudence at the 
University of California. Mr. Dickinson has served as 
Special Assistant to the Attorney General, General Counsel 
to the American-Mexican Claims Commission, Assistant 
Diplomatic Adviser to Unrra, United States Commis- 
sioner on the Permanent Commissions of Investigation 
and Conciliation constituted by the American Republics 
under the Protocal of Montevideo, Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Legal Problems of the United Nations Con- 
ference on International Organization at San Francisco, 
and Chairman of the Alien Enemy Repatriation Hearing 
Board (Japanese). He is the author of several works on 
phases of international law and contributor to a number 
of scholarly publications. 
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The text of the United States note of January 5 
to Rumania follows. The notes to Bulgaria and 
Hungary were substantially the same. 


The Legation of the United States of America 
presents its compliments to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs of Rumania and has the honor to refer to 
the Legation’s note of August 1, 1949 asking the 
Rumanian Government to join the United States 
Government in naming a Commission, in accord- 
ance with Article 38 of the Treaty of Peace, to 
settle the dispute which has arisen over the inter- 
pretation and execution of Article 3 of the Treaty. 
Reference is also made to the Ministry’s note of 
September 2, 1949 and to the Legation’s note of 
September 19, 1949 on the same subject. 

The Legation has the honor to inform the 
Ministry that the United States Government has 
designated Mr. Edwin D. Dickinson as its repre- 
sentative on the proposed Commission. It is re- 
quested that the Rumanian Government designate 
its representative forthwith and enter into con- 
sultation immediately with the United States Gov- 
ernment through the American Minister in Bucha- 
rest, with a view to the appointment of the third 
member of the Commission as stipulated in Article 
38 of the Peace Treaty. 


Lack of Funds Curtails Effectiveness 
of United States Information Program 


[Released to the press January 4] 


The United States Advisory Commission on 
Information, in a report to Congress made public 
today, asserted that the United States information 
program was falling short of the effectiveness ex- 
pected of it by Congress because of a serious lack 
of funds. 

Despite the slow progress which consequently 
is being made in getting the story of America to 
the world, the Commission said, however, great 
advances have been made in integrating informa- 
tion operations into over-all policy-making within 
the Department of State. 

The Commission was created under the United 
States Information and Educational Exchange 
Act of 1948 (Public Law 402), designed “to pro- 
mote the better understanding of the United 
States among the peoples of the world and to 
strengthen cooperative international relations.” 
The Commission was asked by Congress to formu- 
late and recommend policies and programs for 
carrying out the act. 


The Commission is composed of: 
Mark Ethridge, publisher of the Louisville Courier-Jour- 


nal, Chairman 
Erwin D. Canham, editor of the Christian Science Monitor 
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Philip D. Reed, chairman of the Board, General Electric 
Company 

Mark A. May, director, Institute of Human Relations, 
Yale University 

Justin Miller, president, National Association of Broad- 
casters 


“The United States information program falls 
short of the effectiveness expected by Congress be- 
cause it seriously lacks funds,” the Commission 
said in an introductory summary of its findings. 

“Needs as estimated by the State Department 
for fiscal 1950 were cut 50 percent by the Bureau 
of the Budget and Congress. 

“For fiscal 1951, the Bureau of the Budget has 
already set a ceiling 61 percent below the pro- 
gram’s stated needs. 

“Under these circumstances, ... the United 
States Advisory Commission on Information re- 
cords slow progress in getting the story of Amer- 
ica to the world.” 

The Commission reiterated a previously de- 
clared policy of “frankness” in its dealings, and 
added : 

“Not merely because it is accountable to Con- 
gress, but also because the members of the Com- 
mission are convinced of the importance of the 
information program which is under the direction 
of the State Department—indeed, there are cer- 
tain — areas of the world where policies of the 
United States are known only through the Voice 
of America and other media—we desire to con- 
tinue to be frank.” 

Asa result of its earliest investigations, the Com- 
mission said, it felt that not enough money was 
being allocated to the program. 

“That is still true,” said the report issued today. 

Another of the Commission’s earlier findings 
was that it was difficult to recruit adequate pro- 
fessional Prenat sae | because of the in- 
security of tenure; partly because of slow 
clearances; partly because the State Department 
itself was not giving adequate weight to the pro- 
gram to challenge highly competent people in 
private life to come in to render a aublie service 
at the financial sacrifice involved in governmental 
salaries.” 

Today’s report stated : 

“Clearances are now satisfactory, but there is 
still a certain insecurity and still difficulty in 
ane professional personnel.” 

A third previous criticism had been that there 
was not sufficient integration within the depart- 
ment between the policy-making groups and the 
information media heads to achieve the maximum 
results from the program. 

“The State Department has. made its greatest 
improvement in that field,” the Commission’s re- 
port said today. “The machinery now exists... 
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for a full integration of information into policy- 
making as well as policy exposition.” 

The report also cited many specific steps which 
the Commission said had been taken in accordance 
with its recommendations in the fields of broad- 
casting, film production, and other activities. 

“Effective among these,” the report stated, “has 
been increased use of local medium-wave radio 
time, documentary and informational films, and 
mobile units to carry the American story to the 
grass roots.” 

The — was the second semiannual one made 
by the Commission to Congress. The first was 
transmitted in March 1949. 


French Morocco Will Import Goods 
Without Official Allocation of Exchange 


The Government of the United States announced 
on December 31 that it had extended its assent 
for an indefinite period to the application to 
United States ressortissants of restrictions im- 
posed by the Protectorate authorities under avis 
199 of December 30, 1948, covering the importa- 
tion into the French zone of Morocco of goods with- 
out official allocation of foreign exchange. This 
assent is based on the memorandum of conversa- 
tions concluded in Rabat on September 4, 1949, 
as modified on September 8 and as further modified 
on December 31. 

The Government of the United States and Pro- 
tectorate authorities will maintain close liaison and 
consultation regarding the operation of the mem- 
orandum of September 4. 

On January 2, the protectorate authorities of 
the French zone of Morocco made public a list of 
goods which they had decided to add to the list of 
items which can be imported into the zone without 
official allocation of exchange. 

The list is as follows: 


1. Raw jute fiber. 

2. Raw cotton fiber. 

3. Manufactured tobacco. 

4, Certain pharmaceutical products: antibiotic, radio- 
active and antimalarial products in quantities authorized 
by the central pharmaceutical service in accordance with 
the need for each product. 

5. Raw materials for soft drinks. 

6. Radio sets, including spare parts and tubes. 

7. Passenger car tires of special sizes. 

8. Station wagons, not to exceed in value $2250 factory 
list price. 

9. Jeeps (all classes) and similar four-wheel drive 
vehicles. 

10. Sewing machines (all kinds) including needles and 
spare parts. 

11. Steel tubes and joints. 
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Higher Production and Living Standards for Europe Reported 


[Released to the press by ECA January 1] 


Reporting industrial and agricultural levels 
during 1949 that exceed anything in past history, 
the Marshall Plan countries of Europe today 
joined in forecasting even greater output in 1950. 

Achievement of a much greater degree of eco- 
nomic integration through removal of trade 
obstructions, and much more energetic efforts to 
increase exports to North America were promised 
by the countries. These are parts of a whole- 
hearted effort to stand on their feet by the time 
Marshall Plan help ends in June 1952. 

These plans, together with warm expressions 
of gratitude for United States help, were included 
in year end reports made to the Economic Coop- 
eration Administration by top economic chiefs 
of the countries receiving ECA aid. In special 
and highly revealing statements, made public last 
night by ECA Chief Paul G. Hoffman, the coun- 
tries reported checking of inflation, relaxation of 
trade restrictions and improved financial stability. 


Although gratified by the reports, Mr. Hoffman 
saw more difficult tasks ahead for Europe in its 
effort to assure durable economic recovery. 

“Without undue delay,” Mr. Hoffman said, 
“Europe must achieve an economic unification 
which will create a single market of 275 million 
consumers for whom European industry and agri- 
culture can produce economically and to whom 
European manufacturers and farmers can sell 
freely. 

“Only within such a framework can Europe be- 
gin to become truly self-supporting. Only within 
such a framework can Europe achieve a rising 
standard of living.” 

He warned there will be no political stability in 
Europe until the standard of living there is raised. 

“It is too low for the comfort of the Europeans 
and for the peace of the world,’ Mr. Hoffman 
declared. 


Paul van Zeeland 


Paul van Zeeland reported in a dual capacity, as 
chairman of the Organization for European Eco- 
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nomic Cooperation and as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Reishee. As chairman he declared: 

“Europe will not regain its economic health un- 
less it again becomes, in spite of all the frontiers, 
a single great market where goods, services, capi- 
tal, and men without hindrance enjoy a freedom 
built on order, generosity, and intelligent coopera- 
tion. Those who have never doubted Europe’s 
future know that the hour for action has come- 
In succeeding, in obtaining its goals, the Orc will 
have served not only Europeans but Americans, 
too, and it will have demonstrated that the gener- 
ous, realistic, and independent plan of the Mar- 
shall Plan for reinforcing Europe will have 
contributed effectively to the peace and raising 
the standards of the masses of all the countries 
of the Western world.” 

Speaking as a Belgian minister, Mr. van Zee- 
land reported : 

“Belgium is ready tomorrow as she was yester- 
day, to take her full responsibility in the rehabili- 
tation of Europe. This will be no easier for her 
than for any other country, but because Belgium 
prepared the groundwork earlier and far more 
energetically than others for international co- 
operation, she is already feeling the favorable 
effect.” 


Sir Stafford Cripps 


Industrial production in Great Britain in 1949 
reached the highest point in its history, according 
to Sir Stafford Cripps, Britain’s Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He reported it was 6 to 7 percent 
above last year and some 25 percent more than the 
average for the immediate prewar years. Per- 
sonal consumption has been maintained and some- 
what improved during the year, despite the fact 
that most of the extra production has been going 
into exports. 

Sir Stafford reported the upward movement of 
British internal prices had been considerably 
slowed prior to September 1949. 

“Since that date, special cuts in government ex- 
penditures and capital investments have been 
made to prevent any renewal of inflationary pres- 
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sure, and to release additional capacity for exports 
in order to take advantage of opportunities pre- 
sented by devaluation. 

“This is a record of real progress that could 
never have been made without help we have re- 
ceived from the peoples of the United States and 
Canada. The fact that this extraordinary assist- 
ance must cease before long, makes balancing of 
trade between sterling area and dollar area the 
most urgent task. Hine devaluation of the 
pound, there has been a marked rise in the volume 
of Britain’s exports to the United States and 
Canada. This is an encouraging start,” he, 
reported. 

‘Britain’s economic ties with other countries 
of Western Europe have been strengthened,” he 
continued. “This trend has been encouraged by 
the relaxations on trade and payments. 

“Tt is along these lines that Britain is moving 
toward a closer association with Western eg 
while maintaining her position at the center o 
the sterling area system,” he said. “By helping 
to draw these two great trading groups together 
and to promote a freer flow of trade between them, 
Britain has been able to make an outstanding con- 
tribution towards the development of multilateral 
trade in the world.” 


Robert Schuman 


Robert Schuman, France’s Foreign Minister, 
had this report: 

“Construction has begun in Lorraine on three 
grey steel-strip mills, the largest single project in 
Europe financed partly by Marshall Plan funds. 
We intend to put this plant at the disposal of 
Europe as a whole. For we French know that 
what we have obtained and are bringing to reality 
here, we are doing at the same time for all of 
Europe. It is thus that the sentiment of soli- 
darity now flowing through our country will be- 
come a reality. This peaceful task could not be 
without the cooperation of the other European 
democracies, nor without the continued generous 
and independent help which comes to us from the 
United States.” 


J. R. M. van den Brink 


Reporting that Dutch production in 1949 rose 
to about 125 percent of the prewar level, Professor 
J. R. M. van den Brink, the Netherlands’ Minis- 
ter of Economic Affairs, said this recovery and 
faith in Europe’s future “are a guarantee that 
European Economic Cooperation will continue to 
develop in 1950.” 

Through American generosity, the Netherlands 
took a big forward stride in 1949, he reported. 
“As a result, there was a return to more normal 
economic relations. Healthy competition reas- 
serted itself more and more. Government controls 
on economic activity were relaxed . . . Exports 
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increased in volume. During the past months, 
some 75 percent of imports on an average were 
covered by exports, which is the same percentage 
as before the war. 

“During this year, every Dutchman grew more 
and more convinced that the recovery accom- 

lished thus far could only be consolidated if the 

estern European countries, either in small or 
in large groups, achieved the greatest possible 
measure of economic cooperation. That is why 
the Netherlands Government energetically sup- 
ports any effort that contributes toward greater 
economic unity in Western Europe,” he said. 

Professor van den Brink pointed out the Neth- 
erlands, in cooperation with Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg, has taken “important steps toward the re- 
moval of the obstacles that are still in the way of 
a realization of the Benelux union.” He said a 
large part of the trade between the three countries 
already is free from any restrictions. 


Stephan Stephanopoulos 


The year 1949 marked the turning point in 
Greece’s postwar history, according to its Min- 
ister of Geeviinstion, tephan Stephanopoulos. 
He reported that organized guerrilla forces finally 
were beaten and that general economic activity 
showed substantial improvement. 

“From January to December 60 million dol- 
lars worth of reconstruction work was accom- 
plished and industrial production reached a post- 
war high. The cost of pe | index which climbed 
steadily during the first half of the year, declined 
slightly in July and thereafter remained below the 
June level. The devaluation of the Greek 
drachma in September was a step forward in the 
establishment of realistic rates of exchange, which 
will promote trade with other European countries 
and will help Europe balance accounts with the 
outside world. 

“Another step in connection with intra-Euro- 
pean trade was a recent decision to lift all quanti- 
tative restrictions on 50 percent of imports from 
other participating countries,” Mr. Stephanopou- 
los reported. 

The Greek Minister said his country now can 
devote itself entirely to the task of reconstruction 
and development. 

“Tt will now be possible to start projects in the 
land reclamation, power and industrial fields de- 
signed to reshape and expand the economy of the 
country,” he added. 


Cemil Sait Barlas 


Summarizing his personal detailed views, Turk- 
ish Minister of State Cemil Sait Barlas said, 
“Turkey is fully adopting the principle of eco- 
nomic integration, multilateralization and the 
trade liberalization which the Orec envisaged. 
She believes that great advantages have been ob- 
tained from their thorough application.” 
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Leopold Figl 


In 1950, Austria will continue to increase its 
production, its exports and its tourist trade, re- 
ported Chancellor Leopold Fig]. 

Describing 1949 as a period of continued inter- 
nal consolidation, Chancellor Fig] said Erp aid 
served chiefly to repair the damages of the war. 
But during the 12 months, new investments, mod- 
ernization, and integration gained more and more 
importance. Various large projects now under- 
way, especially in key industries, not only repre- 
sent a vital development in Austria’s economy but 
also contribute their share to improving European 
economic requirements among the participating 
countries, he said. 

“Austria’s industrial production capacity 
reached the 1939 levels in almost every field of 
the economy, but the potential of production rose 
above this level,” he reported. “The average 
of Austria’s midyear total production already 
stood at 8 percent above the 1937 level. ERP im- 
ports of raw materials, food, and machinery made 
this continued production rise possible. As a re- 
sult, productivity rose by 30 percent during the 
first 9 months of 1949,” he reported. 

Chancellor Fig] predicted the Austrian people 
will do everything in their power to regain by 
1952 the economic balance of their country. 


Bjorn Olafson 


Bjorn Olafson, Iceland Minister of Finance and 
Commerce, said 1949 had been a year of high eco- 
nomic activity. 

“Production in agriculture and fisheries has in- 
creased over the high level of 1948, with the one 
important exception, that of herring and herring 
products. Without the Marshall Plan,” he said, 
“the failure of the herring seasons would have 
meant a very grave economic crisis for Iceland 
and the development program would have been 
jeopardized. The dollar deficit has been steadily 
decreasing which gives up hope that, with ECA 
aid and our determined effort, the goal of the 
long-term program can be reached.” 


Giuseppe Pella 


Italy’s national income in 1949 reached 97 per- 
cent of the 1938 base figure, Giuseppe Pella, Ital- 
ian Minister of Finance, reported in a year-end 
statement. He said Italy has been successful in 
halting inflationary pressures, adjusting state fi- 
nances, stabilizing prices, increasing production, 
and improving some phases of what were grave 
employment problems. 

“Objectives for 1950,” he declared, “aim at clari- 
fying and increasing the progress of the nation 
along the same lines followed up to now. National 
income should pass—even though slightly—pre- 
war level and this should be achieved through 
further increases in industrial production (about 
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6 percent) and agricultural production (about 3 
ercent) while public investments should be at 
east equal to 1949 figures and private investments 

should certainly be larger.” 

In this productive effort, he said, Italy is striv- 
ing for technical improvements particularly 
through modernization of equipment. He assured 
ECA that Italy is ready to cooperate, wherever it 
can, for real and stable European integration. 


Gustav Rasmussen 


Supplies of Marshall Plan raw materials and 
machinery in 1949 have made a major contribution 
to Denmark’s increased production and exports, 
its Minister for Foreign Affairs, Gustav Rasmus- 
sen, reported. He said the Danish people realize 
that the European Recovery Program now stands 
on the threshold cf a decisive phase. 

“We now face the important task of consoli- 
dating our achievements and of creating a sound 
and lasting economy throughout Europe,” he de- 
clared. 

Recognizing that restrictions to European trade 
must be liberalized, he warned that barriers “must 
be removed gradually if we are to guard ourselves 
against relapses into restrictive practices. This 
is a true in Denmark, whose economy 
is exceptionally sensitive to changes in her for- 
eign economic relations.” 


Sean McBride 


Considerable progress was made in Ireland dur- 
ing 1949 tqward achieving objectives of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program, Sean McBride, Irish 
Minister for External Affairs, said in his report. 

“Our internal financial position is stable and 
sound,” he said. “Our production of transport- 
able goods continues to increase. It was eight 
percent higher in the third quarter of 1949 than 
in the same quarter last year. Unemployment 
has decreased accordingly.” 

Great strides, he said, were made in agricultural 
production. In the first 9 months of 1949, Ireland 
produced 8 percent more cattle than in the same 
period in 1948; 30 percent more eggs; 127 percent 
more bacon pigs; and 23 percent more creame 
butter. Exports of cattle in the first 10 months 
of 1949 were 25 percent greater than in the same 
period in 1948, and of eggs were 56 percent greater. 

Continuing, the Irish Minister reported that his 
country reduced its adverse balance of trade by 
about 26 percent and imports now are free from 
quantitative restrictions “which have proved such 
a handicap to the expansion of intra-European 
trade. We are doing more business with other 
Oerec countries than ever before. Our imports 
from them were 71 percent of our total imports 
in the first 10 months of 1949 as compared with 
66 percent in the same period of 1948, while our 
over-all balance of trade showed a marked im- 
provement.” 
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Tage Erlander 


The Marshall Plan, reported Tage Erlander, 
Swedish Prime Minister, has spoovided the tools 
for democratic economic cooperation in Europe 
and its assistance has helped our nation through a 
difficult financial period.” He said that, as a 
result, there has been greater productivity and a 
rising standard of living. 

“The generosity of the American people thus 
not only has contributed to a solution of the dollar 
problem but also to establish closer contact between 
the nations,” he declared. 


John E. Feden 


Reporting for the Free Territory of Trieste, 
Colonel - E. Feden, director of finance and 
economics, Allied Military Government, said Ame 
in collaboration with ECA has maintained its 
principal objective of stimulating the shipping 
industry and the activities of the port. If the 
efforts to remove trade barriers among Orec 
countries succeed and if there is reasonable in- 
crease in East-West trade, he said, Trieste can 
safely hope by 1952 to begin balancing its trade. 


franz Bluecher 


Vice Chancellor Franz Bluecher gave credit to 
American help and particularly the Marshall Plan 
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for German confidence in facing the future. 

“Germany,” he declared, “expresses the hope to 
other Marshall Plan countries that an economi- 
cally unified Europe will be created in which the 
people and their economies will be free. Germany 
will exert all of its efforts towards the common 
goal of a free and peaceful society.” 


Norway 


The Norwegian report referred to the devalua- 
tion of the kroner and said it should create more 
favorable conditions for increased exports to the 
American market. In order to give exporters 
further encouragement to export to the dollar 
market, the Norwegian Government granted ex- 
porters the right to receive in cash for purchasing 
under certain conditions 10 percent of the value 
of their dollar exports, the report added. Agri- 
cultural production increased during 1949, espe- 
—_ milk, meats, eggs, and potatoes. Increased 
production was noted in ores, in the metal extract- 
ing industry, wood pup, cellulose, and paper, and 
in the chemical and electrochemical industries. 

The participating countries were unanimous in 
reporting that the Marshall Plan had contributed 
materially to higher production and to higher 
standards of living. ECA said additional reports 
were expected later from other participating 
countries. 


on Detention and Repatriation of Japanese 


[Released to the press January 4] 


The Department <4 State sent the following 


note to the Soviet Embassy in Washington yester- 
day afternoon. The text of the note was also 
presented to a special session of the Allied Council 
which met in Tokyo the morning of January 4. 


The Secretary of State presents his compli- 
ments to His Excellency the Ambassador of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and has the 
honor to refer to the following statement con- 
tained in the Potsdam Declaration, issued on July 
26, 1945, by the heads of the governments of the 
United States, Great Britain, and China, and 
subsequently subscribed to by the Soviet Govern- 
ment: “The Japanese military forces, after being 
completely disarmed shall be permitted to return 
to their homes with the opportunity to lead peace- 
ful and productive lives.” 

From the outset of the occupation of Japan, the 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers insti- 
tuted a program for the repatriation of many 


millions of Japanese from areas abroad. Excel- 
lent cooperation was forthcoming from the 
authorities of Australia, China, France, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, the Philippine Re- 

ublic, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States, so that the entire program with the single 
exception noted below was virtually completed 
during 1947. The exception relates to the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics which, many months 
after repatriation of Japanese from other areas 
had been completed, still held several hundreds of 
thousands of Japanese in detainment. 

On May 20, 1949, a Soviet statement reported 
by Tass News Agency declared that, at that time, 
shove was a total of 95,000 Japanese prisoners 
in Soviet-held territories remaining to be repatri- 
ated to their homeland. This re did not 
account for an additional 376,939 Japanese who, 
according to figures compiled by the Japanese 
Government, were then, and still are, held in areas 
under Soviet control. 
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This discrepancy in the number of unrepatri- 
ated Japanese is too wide to be attributed to 
clerical error or oversight. At the same time, 
repatriation results from all other areas have uni- 
formly attested to the substantial reliability of 
Japanese Government statistics pertaining to 
Japanese to be returned from those areas. The 
Japanese Government’s statistics relating to Jap- 
anese detained in Soviet-held areas are further 
supported by letters from Siberia and by inter- 
views with many hundreds of repatriates. 

The supposition therefore arises that the dis- 
crepancy In question may only be explained by the 
continued detention of large numbers of Japanese 
in Soviet-controlled areas and/or by an abnor- 
mally high death factor among these who were 
to be repatriated. As to the latter possibility, 
repeated efforts have been made by the Supreme 
Commander to obtain precise information from 
the Soviet authorities regarding deaths of Jap- 
anese internees. The continued refusal of the 
Soviet authorities even to transmit information on 
the approximate number of deceased internees has 
already imposed on the families of all those who 
have not been repatriated many years of uncer- 
tainty and anguish. The withholding of this 
information as well as the prolonged detention of 
prisoners after the cessation of hostilities are in 
patent conflict with accepted international con- 
cepts of fundamental human rights and freedoms 
and with the humanitarian principles set forth 
in the Geneva Convention of 1949 which were 
signed by some forty-five Powers including the 
Soviet Union. 

The United States Government therefore urges, 
in the interests of resolving an issue of long-stand- 
ing concern to the Allied ewer and Japan, that 
the Soviet Government agree to the designation of 
an international humanitarian body or. organiza- 
tion which would be charged with making a com- 
plete survey of the situation at first hand with a 
view to obtaining exact information on Japanese 
detained in areas under Soviet control since the 
cessation of hostilities. It is felt that only 
a such means will it be possible, other ap- 
proaches having proved unavailing, to settle a con- 
troversy which is causing unrest in Japan and 
concern everywhere. 
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Mutual Aid Settlement. Treaties and Other Interna- 
tional Acts Series 1930. Pub. 3562. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and France 
implementing agreement of May 28, 1946—Effected 
by exchange of notes signed at Washington Febru- 
ary 27, 1948; entered into force February 27, 1948. 


Mutual Aid Settlement. Treaties and Other Interna- 
tional Acts Series 1931. Pub. 3564. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Ethiopia— 
Signed at Addis Ababa May 20, 1949; entered into 
force May 20, 1949. 
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Air Transport Services. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1934. Pub. 3567. 11 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Canada 
superseding agreement of February 17, 1945, as 
amended—Signed at Ottawa June 4, 1949; entered 
into force June 4, 1949. 


Settlement of Certain Financial Claims and Accounts. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1936. Pub. 
3577. 17 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and France— 
Signed at Washington March 14, 1949; entered into 
force March 14, 1949. 


Army Mission to Peru. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1937. Pub. 3578. 12 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Peru— 
Signed at Washington June 20, 1949; entered into 
force June 20, 1949. 


International Rice Commission. Treaties and Other In- 
ternational Acts Series 1938. Pub. 3579. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Constitution adopted by the United States and other 
governments—Formulated at the International Rice 
Meeting at Baguio March 1-13, 1948; approved by a 
resolution at 4th session of the Conference of Fao, 
held in Washington, November 15-29, 1948; instru- 
ment of acceptance deposited by United States Febru- 
ary 28, 1949; entered into force January 4, 1948, with 
respect to the United States February 28, 1949. 


Passport Visa Fees. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1940. Pub. 3582. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and New Zea- 
land—Effected by exchange of notes signed at Well- 
ington March 14, 1949; entered into force March 14, 
1949, operative April 1, 1949. 


United States Military Mission With the Imperial Iranian 
Gendarmerie. Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series 1941. Pub. 3583. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreements between the United States and Iran 
amending and further extending agreement of No- 
vember 27, 1943—Effected by exchanges of notes dated 
at Tehran September 11 and 13, 1948; entered iato 
force September 13, 1948. 


Military Aviation Mission to Ecuador. Treaties and 
Other International Acts Series 1942. Pub. 3584. 4pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Ecuador 
amending and extending agreement of December 12, 
1940, as modified and extended—Effected by exchange 
of notes signed at Washington March 23 and May 17, 
1949; entered into force May 17, 1949, operative re- 
troactively December 12, 1948. 


Passport Visa Fees. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1943. Pub.3585. Spp. 5¢. 


Agreement between United States and Panama— 
Effected by exchange of notes signed at Panama 
August 14, October 27, and November 5, 1948; entered 
into force November 5, 1948, operative January 1, 
1949. 


Naval Mission to Ecuador. Treaties and Other Interna- 
tional Acts Series 1944. Pub.3586. 4pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Ecuador 
amending and extending agreement of December 12, 
1940, as modified and extended—Effected by exchange 
of notes signed at Washington January 27 and Febru- 
ary 4, 1949; entered into force February 4, 1949, 
operative retroactively December 12, 1948. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








NAC Approves Paris Recommendations 
[Released to the press January 6] 


The North Atlantic Council met today in Wash- 
ington in its third session. The United States 
was represented by Secretary of State Acheson, 
who is chairman for the first year of the Council’s 
operation. Representatives of the North Atlantic 
Treaty signatories were : for Belgium, Ambassador 
Silvercruys; for Canada, Ambassador Wrong; for 
Denmark, Ambassador de Kauffmann; for France, 
Ambassador Bonnet ; for Iceland, Minister Thors; 
for Italy, Ambassador Tarchiani; for Luxem- 
bourg, Minister Le Gallais; for the Netherlands, 
Ambassador van Kleffens; for Norway, Am- 
bassador Morgenstierne; for Portugal, Ambassa- 
dor Pereira ; for the United Kingdom, Ambassador 
Franks. 

The Council considered and approved recom- 
mendations agreed by the Defense Committee in 
Paris on December 1 for the integrated defense of 
the North Atlantic area. These recommendations 
embody the principles of self-help and mutual aid 
and will provide the basis for the common defense 
of the parties. 


Legal Committee of ICAO 


The Department of State announced on Janu- 
ary 3 the United States delegation to the fifth ses- 
sion of the Legal Committee of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization (Icao), scheduled to 
convene at Taormina, Sicily, on January 5, 1950. 
G. Nathan Calkins, Jr., Chief, International and 
Rules Division, Civil Aeronautics Board, has 
been named chairman and Stuart G. Tipton, Gen- 
eral Counsel Air Transport Association of 
America, will serve as delegate. 

Included among the items on the meeting’s pro- 
posed agenda are (1) questions concerning the re- 
vision of the Rome convention of May 29, 1933, for 
the unification of certain rules relating to damages 
caused by aircraft to third parties on the surface; 
(2) questions concerning the revision of the War- 
saw convention of October 12, 1929, for the 
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unification of certain rules relating to interna- 
tional transportation by air; (3) report of the 
Secretariat; and (4) consideration of the work 


program. 


MDA Meeting in London 


[Released to the press January 6] 


There will be a meeting in London on Janu- 
ary 11 of key American personnel of the Mu- 
tual Defense Assistance Program of Western 
European countries to complete administrative 
arrangements for the implementation of the Mpa 
program. Deputy Director John H. Ohly and 
Assistant Director John O. Bell of Mpap, and 
Maj. Gen. J. L. Lemnitzer, Director of the Office 
of Military Assistance in the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, will go to London to attend the 
meeting. 


Haitian Bicentennial 


The Department of State announced on De- 
cember 31 that President Truman has omnes 
John Shaw Young, of New York, as United States 
Commissioner to the Haitian Bicentennial Expo- 
sition which commemorates the two hundredth an- 
niversary of the founding of Port-au-Prince, the 
capital city. 

The United States Deputy Commissioner for the 
Exposition is Dr. Warren Kelchner, Chief of the 
Division of International Conferences, Depart- 
ment of State. In addition Ambassador William 
DeCourcy, Edward G. Miller, Jr., Assistant Secre- 
tary for Inter-American Affairs, and Warren R. 
Austin, United States representative to the United 
Nations will attend. 

The National Section of the Haitian Bicenten- 
nial Exposition was inaugurated formally by 
President Estime of Haiti on December 8. 
United States Ambassador William DeCourcy on 
that occasion read a message from President Tru- 
man, in whose honor the principal avenue on the 
fair grounds has been named. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


{January 7-13] 


Chinese United Nations Representation 


At the opening of the Security Council meeting 
on January 10, Soviet Ambassador Yakov A. 
Malik, after stating that the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics would not take part in the 
Council’s deliberations unless the “representative 
of the Kuomintang group” was removed, intro- 
duced a formal resolution whereby the Security 
Council would consider the presence in the Council 
of the representative of the Chinese Nationalist 
Government illegal, decide not to recognize his 
credentials, and exclude him from the Council. 
After the ruling of Chinese Ambassador Tsiang 
as Security Council President to defer decision on 
the Soviet move was upheld by eight votes, the 
Soviet delegation left the Council chamber. Fol- 
lowing the departure, the Council agreed to post- 
pone action on the substantive item on the 
agenda—the General Assembly resolution con- 
cerning the regulation and reduction of conven- 
tional armaments and armed forces—until Janu- 
ary 12, at which time the Soviet resolution would 
be the first item of business. However, after hear- 
ing statements on that day by Yugoslavia, France, 
the United States, India, China, the Soviet Union, 
and the United Kingdom, the Security Council 
again adjourned, with plans for voting on the 
Soviet resolution at the following day’s meeting. 

In his statement United States Ambassador 
Ernest A. Gross said that the United States rec- 
ognized the Chinese Nationalist Government and 
considered Ambassador Tsiang’s credentials valid. 
The United States would vote against the Soviet 
proposal, he said, but, since it regarded the matter 
as procedural, would not consider its negative vote 
a veto and would accept any Council decision taken 
by a seven-member majority. 

French Ambassador Jean Chauvel also ex- 
pressed the view that the Chinese representation 
question was a procedural matter, but Ambassador 
Tsiang, who relinquished the chair during discus- 
sion of this item, insisted that it was a political 
question of the utmost importance. Yugoslavia 
supported the Soviet proposal. 

The question of Chinese representation was also 
brought up by Soviet representatives this week in 
the meetings of the Economic and Social Council’s 
Committee on Procedure and the Subcommission 
on the Prevention of Discrimination and the 
Protection of Minorities. 
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Former Italian Colonies 


On January 9, the United Nations Trusteeship 
Council’s Committee on Somaliland held its first 
meeting in Geneva and began consideration of 
three proposed texts, submitted by Italy, the Phil- 
ippines, and the Dominican Republic, of a trustee- 
ship agreement for the former Italian colony. 
The committee, which will submit the agreement, 
when it is drawn up, to the Trusteeship Council 
for approval, is composed of representatives of the 
Dominican Republic (chairman), France, Iraq, 
the Philippines, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. Egypt, Ethiopia, and Italy are 
participating in the committee’s work as observers. 
Final approval of the agreement must be obtained 
from the General Assembly. 

The United Nations Eritrean Commission, es- 
tablished by the General Assembly on November 
21, 1949, and composed of representatives of 
Burma, Guatemala, Norway, Pakistan, and the 
Union of South Africa, held its first meeting on 
January 10 at Lake Success and elected Justice 
U Aung Khine of Burma temporary chairman. 
Election of regular officers was postponed because 
of the absence of the Norwegian representative. 
The Commission will next meet in Cairo on Feb- 
ruary 4, after which it will proceed to Asmara, 
Eritrea, where it will establish its headquarters 
and begin its task of ascertaining the wishes and 
best means of promoting the welfare of the in- 
habitants of Eritrea, another former Italian col- 
ony, and preparing a report to the General As- 
sembly, together with any proposals “it may deem 
appropriate for the solution of the problem of 
Eritrea.” 


Clapp Mission to Middle East 


The Economic Survey Mission for the Middle 
East, headed by Gordon R. Clapp, chairman of 
the Board of 5 Maer of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, in its final report released on January 
9, recommended as a beginning of the complex 
process of basic resource development in Lebanon, 
Jordan, Arab Palestine, and Syria, four pilot 
demonstration projects which could feasibly be 
started now. In addition to contributing toward 
the development of the countries concerned, the 
four projects, involving the Wadi Zerga basin in 
Jordan, the Wadi Qilt watershed and stream bed 
in Arab Palestine, the Litani River in Lebanon, 
and the Ghab Swamps in Syria, “would be spe- 
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cially educative in nature and give experience in 
over-all planning to the governments, officials and 
technicians of Middle Eastern countries.” Though 
in the beginning the Mission had the hope of being 
able to recommend large-scale development of the 
region’s basic river systems or major undeveloped 
land areas, it found that the “region is not ready, 
the people and governments are not ready.” 

This final report, “An Approach to Economic 
Development in the Middle East,” follows and 
expands the Mission’s interim report on the basis 
of which the General Assembly in December 
created the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East, 
provided for an expenditure of $54,900,000 for 
direct relief and works programs through June 
1951, and recommended that direct relief be 
terminated by December 31, 1950, unless other- 
wise determined by the Assembly. The final re- 
port does not deal directly with the problem of 
refugees from Palestine. 

The Mission further recommended establish- 
ment by each of the Middle Eastern governments 
of a national development board “with responsibil- 
ity for planning balanced, over-all development, 
defining and recommending individual projects, 
and providing for their execution,” with the tech- 
nical and financial assistance of the international 
community. Liaison with the United Nations Re- 
lief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
would be maintained through these Boards. The 
Mission also appealed to countries represented on 
the Advisory Commission of the Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees (at present the 
United States, United Kingdom, France, and 
Turkey) to create a fund not exceeding 10 million 
dollars, to be made available in a manner to be 


determined by the Advisory Commission, as grants | 


to facilitate research and experimental work, and 
to assist in the completion of pilot demonstration 
projects where there are no United Nations funds 
for this purpose. 


International Labor Organization 


The International Labor Organization’s Gov- 
erning Body, composed of representatives of 16 
governments, 8 representatives of management 
and 8 of labor, concluded its 110th session at Mys- 
ore, India on January 7. The Governing Body 
approved procedures for a new fact-finding and 
conciliation commission, comprising nine inde- 
pendent persons, to handle cases involving freedom 
of association and infringement of trade union 
rights referred to it by the General Assembly, the 
Economic and Social Council, or the Ino General 
Conference. It voted to inform the United Na- 
tions that the Ino would participate in the techni- 
cal assistance oy ore under conditions adopted 
by the General Assembly at its recent session. 
The Governing Body also approved the convening 
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at Geneva in April of a conference on migration 
questions; endorsed the Director-General’s pro- 
posals for a Standing Advisory Committee on 
Asian Affairs; and decided to invite the newly 
created United States of Indonesia to be repre- 
sented at the regional conference for Asia begin- 
ning January 14 in Newara Eliya, Ceylon. 


Minorities 


The Sub-Commission on the Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minorities began 
its third session at Lake Success January 9. The 
Sub-Commission, which was established by the 
Human Rights Commission, will take up a 14-item 
agenda. ‘This list includes provisions on the pre- 
vention of discrimination and the protection of 
minorities for incorporation in the draft Covenant 
on Human Rights, and discussion of proposals re- 
garding implementation of the international bill 
of human rights (in the form of the Draft Cove- 
nant and the International Declaration of Human 
Rights). In connection with its discussion of legal 
and educational measures for prevention of dis- 
crimination, the Sub-Commission has approved a 

roposal submitted by Jonathan Daniels (United 

tates) whereby member and other states will be 
requested to submit by December 31, 1950, exam- 
ples of legislation, judicial decisions, and various 
methods they have found useful in preventing 
discrimination. 


Migration 


A conference of nongovernmental organizations 
active in the field of migration opened in Geneva 
January 10. Organizations with headquarters in 
Belgium, France, the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
the United Kingdom, Australia, the United States, 
Chile, and Cuba are represented at the Conference, 
which was convened under the joint sponsorship 
of the United Nations and the Ino. The Confer- 
ence will consider the problem of broken families 
resulting from migration, the role of nongovern- 
mental organizations in rendering assistance to 
migrants, and the possibilities of their cooperation 
in the migration programs of international or- 
ganizations. 


New Assistant Secretary-General Appointed 


Secretary-General Trygve Lie announced on 
January 13 the appointment of Shamaldharee 
Lall of India as the new Assistant Secretary Gen- 
eral for the Department of Conference and Gen- 
eral Services. Mr. Lall will succeed Adrian Pelt, 
who was elected United Nations Commissioner in 
Libya. Mr. Lall has served as Secretary to the 
Government of India Ministry of Labor, and as 
Indian representative on the Governing Board of 
the Ixo, and in 1949 as chairman of that Board. 
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Charles M. Hulten Placed 
in Charge of International 
Information Programs 


[Released to the press January 4] 


The Secretary of State today announced that Charles 
M. Hulten has been appointed General Manager in charge 
of the operations of the Department’s international in- 
formation programs, including the Voice of America and 
the educational exchange program. 

The appointment is a further step in carrying out the 
recommendations of the Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Government. It is de- 
signed to free the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs 
for high-level staff work advising the Secretary and other 
top officers of the Department on domestic and foreign 
public opinion as well as giving policy guidance for the 
foreign information and educational exchange programs. 
Primary responsibility for managing these programs will 
be delegated to the General Manager. 

Mr. Hulten has been Deputy to John E. Peurifoy, Deputy 
Under Secretary for Administration. Mr. Hulten became 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Administration on Febru- 
ary 4, 1947. 


Advisory Committee on 
Personnel and Organizational 
Matters Appointed 


A committee which has been appointed by the Secretary 
of State to advise him as to whether fundamental changes 
are required in the personnel systems and relationships 
of the Department and the Foreign Service will meet soon 
to consider this problem. 

Members of the committee are: 


James H. Rowe, chairman. Mr. Rowe was a member of 
the Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government and presently is a partner 
in the Washington law firm of Corcoran, Youngman, 
and Rowe. 

Robert Ramspeck, a former Member of Congress from 
Georgia (1929-47) and presently executive vice presi- 
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dent of the Air Transport Association of America in 
Washington, D. C. 
William E. DeCourcy, Ambassador to Haiti. 


The committee will be assisted by William Howell, 
Deputy Director for Administration of the World Bank, 
who will act as staff director. John E. Peurifoy, Deputy 
Under Secretary for Administration, will provide such 
other staff and facilities as the committee may require. 

Several proposals have been made during‘the past few 
years for changes in the personnel systems and relation- 
ships of the Department and the Foreign Service. The 
Bureau of the Budget, working groups of the Department, 
and the Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government have concerned themselves 
with this problem. 

Since July, the Department of State has assigned several 
responsible officers the task of pulling together the basic 
data concerning this problem. These officers have com- 
pleted their research, and their report is ready for the 
consideration of the committee. The committee, of course, 
will be free to supplement this basic material with any 
exploration and research which it may feel is necessary 
to its task. 

It is hoped that the committee will find it possible to 
make specific recommendations as to: 


(1) any change it may feel is required in the existing 
classified personnel system of the Department or the 
career system of the Foreign Service ; 

(2) any action which it feels will bring about a closer 
integration of the two systems; and 

(3) any factors which will contribute to the morale of 
the personnel concerned. 


It is hoped that the committee will be able to submit its 
recommendations as early as possible this year. The time 
factor is, however, a secondary one. It is considered most 
important that the problem be handled with due regard 
to all of the issues involved and in such a manner as to 
contribute to the most effective handling of our foreign 
relations. 


Officers Transferred Under Exchange Plan 


The Department of State announced on January 3 the 
reassignment of two of its German Affairs officers under 
the Department plan to exchange departmental and 
Foreign Service officers. 

John A. Calhoun, Foreign Service officer, has been trans- 
ferred from Berlin, where he has served during the past 
3 years, to the Department of State and has assumed 
duties in the Bureau of German Affairs. Leon W. Fuller, 
who has held this departmental post for the past year, 
will proceed to Germany shortly after January 1 to as- 
sume a post in the Office of the United States High Com- 
missioner for a 2-year period. 
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